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^hc  Scncdiction  of  Anticjuity 

(A  Plea  Tor  Old  ^Houses) 

Reflecting  in  their  simple  dignity 
The  character  of  sturdy  Puritans, 

Colonial  homes,  that  time  has,  spared  to  us, 

With  their  enduring  beauty  of  design 
Have  triumphed  over  ruin  and  decay. 

Let  us  perserve  them  for  posterity, 

These  brave  survivals  of  an  early  day, 

For  they  have  seen  the  pageant  of  the  years 
And  hold  for  us  historic  memories. 

A  potent  charm  that  only  age  can  give 
Enriches  fine  old  houses  we  have  known, 

An  atmosphere  of  permanence  and  peace, 

An  aura  like  the  bouquet  of  old  wine; 

As  though  past  generations  having  lived 
And  loved  and  died  within  these  walls,  had  left 
Some  vestige  of  their  immortality 
To  bless  the  homes  that  sheltered  them  so  long. 

Around  the  hearth-fire,  in  a  mellow  room 
That  welcomed  once  the  friends  of  Washington, 

We  dream  their  kindly  presences  are  near 
And  feel  the  glow  of  old  rememberd  fires. 

Jessica  H.  Lowell 
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foreword 

Just  a  tiny  handbook  which  may  serve  as 
a  pleasant  reminder  to  those  of  us  who 
lived  and  enjoyed  the  summer  of  1935, 
and  a  little  help  and  guide  to  those  who 
in  future  years  may  want  to  celebrate  even 
an  older  birthday. 


family  Album 

(New  York  Sun) 

Stem  gentlemen  in  stiff  cravats, 

Ladies  who  languish  like  a  willow 

Under  the  brims  of  Leghorn  hats, 

And  little  girls  in  skirts  that  billow. 

Great-aunt  Letitia  looking  prim, 

For  all  her  taffeta  and  laces; 

Duly  submissive  cherubim 
With  apple  cheeks  and  serious  faces. 

Grandfather  firm  as  Plymouth  Rock _ 

Many  the  Scriptural  text  he  quoted, 

Shepherding  his  meek-hearted  flock — 
He  stands  there,  soberly  frock-coated. 

In  our  front  parlor’s  hallowed  hush 
Time’s  rusty  scythe  forgets  its  reaping. 

The  album,  bound  in  faded  plush, 

Still  has  our  histories  in  keeping. 

This  round-eyed  and  precocious  elf 
Who  gazes  back  at  me  so  straightly— 

Is  it  none  other  than  myself? 

Alas,  I  haven’t  seen  him  lately. 

Leslie  Nelson  Jennings 


CHAPTER  I 


RICHMOND  LOOKS  BACKWARD 

It  will  go  down  in  the  historical  annals  of  Berkshire 
county,  I  am  sure,  that  the  year  1935  was  indeed  a  year 
of  anniversaries.  Nor  did  the  epidemic  confine  itself 
within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
for  by  merely  peeping  over  the  border  we  found  that  in 
Connecticut,  a  jubilee  of  a  week’s  duration  was  being  held 
in  observance  of  the  state’s  tercentenary.  Business  places 
in  the  towns  of  Canaan  and  Falls  Village  were  closed  and 
organizations  of  the  two  towns  joined  in  an  historical 
pagent  which  included  twenty  five  floats  depicting  Indians, 
Colonial  soldiers,  quilting  parties  and  a  domestic  interior 
of  “ye  olden  days”,  also  an  old  town  meeting,  a  hay  rack 
party,  etc.  The  expenses  incurred  for  this  elaborate  pro¬ 
gram  were  raised  and  met  in  a  practical  way  so  that  there 
were  no  demands  on  the  local  treasury. 

Jumping  back  into  our  own  territory  we  should  surely 
make  mention  of  Pittsfield’s  elaborate  celebration  com¬ 
memorating  the  110th  visitation  (June  13,  1935)  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  which  occurred  in  the  year  1825; 
while  the  “Guest  of  the  Nation  and  while  en  route  to  Boston 
to  participate  in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  ,of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.”  So  much  joy  and  enthusiasm  was  engen¬ 
dered  during  this  celebration  that  if  space  permits  we  may 
review  it  somewhat  later  on  in  this  little  volume* 

About  the  time  of  the  above  mentioned  celebration 
Richmond  began  to  formulate  plans  for  her  birthday  and 
in  the  succeeding  pages  we  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  little 
resume  of  the  different  affairs  planned  in  honor  of  the 
town  which  in  times  past  was  spoken  of  as  “the  belle  of 
Berkshire  County.”  For  over  a  year  it  had  been  rumored 
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about,  that  “something  must  be  done.”  There  were  whis- 
permgs  and  plannings— little  groups  were  selected,  which 
thought  of  one  idea  and  then  another;  and  finally  quite  a 
number  of  different  affairs  were  decided  upon  which  proved 
equally  interesting  and  engaging. 

For  many  years  the  summer  had  been  the  time  when 
practically  all  of  the  money  was  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  local  church.  “Richmond  Suppers”  had  become  quite 
a  part  of  the  social  life  of  Richmond  and  it  was  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  first  of  these,  July  11,  1935,  that  sort  of  an  in¬ 
troductory  affair  for  the  town’s  birthday  “made  its  bow.” 
It  was  planned  as  quite  a  surprise  by  its  hostess.  When  all 
of  the  guests  had  assembled  and  begun  their  repast  quite 

unexpectedly  the  minister  arose.  Said  the  Rev.  E  Pomerov 
Cutler :  y 

“You  who  are  here  assembled  may  not  know  that  this 
is  an  epoch  making  event.  It  is  not  just  another  Richmond 
supper,  this  supper  heralds  in  and  celebrates  the  175th  an 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Richmond.  During  the  eve¬ 
ning  several  persons  conversant  with  Richmond’s  history 
will  tell  us  a  little  of  her  earlier  days.  I  will  now  read  a 
poem  written  in  commemoration  of  this  anniversary  bv  our 
hostess,  Rebecca  W.  Gibbs. 

1760  RICHMOND  1935 

A  little  way  from  the  city  streets 

Our  tiny  village  stands. 

We  boast  no  very  fine  estates 

We  have  just  “homes”  and  “lands”. 

Little  white  houses  are  scattered  about, 

Some  with  pillars  and  some  without. 

Porticoes,  fan-lights,  dark  olive  blinds; 

Designs  are  quite  varied,  almost  all  kinds. 
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Listen  on  Sunday  and  you’ll  hear  a  bell. 

The  minister  says ;  “In  peace  may  you  dwell.” 

Look  at  past  years,  what  do  they  hold? 

Records  of  gallants — of  souls  that  were  bold. 

Once  was  our  village,  belle  of  the  county; 

Neighboring  towns  shared  in  her  bounty. 

Let  us  hark  back  to  her  earlier  lore — 

Maybe  you’ve  heard  it,  oft’times  before. 

Richmond  and  Lenox  at  first  were  just  one, 

But  a  long,  lazy  mountain  runs  through  the  town. 
Later  the  township,  which  seemed  too  wide  spread, 
Divided  itself,  and  then  hist’ry  read: 

Jonathan  Hinsdale  came  up  the  valley; 

Hartford  he  left,  in  a  new  world  to  sally. 

Two  centuries  back  and  in  ’sixty  seven, 

Several  new  homes  raised  their  chimneys  toward 
Heaven. 

The  Sherrills,  the  Piersons,  and  also  the  Chapins 
About  ’eighty  five  completed  their  “mansions”. 

The  farm  right  next  door  to  Dave  Chapin’s  I’ve  heard 
Was  deeded  Cook  forbears  by  King  George  the  third. 

Times  have  since  changed — in  some  ways  a  pity. 
Families  once  here  have  gone  to  the  city. 

Those  who  remain  are  most  loyal  still 
And  many  new  families  have  come  to  our  hill. 

In  friends  and  friendships  may  we  be  blest , 

In  gardens  and  sunsets  may  we  find  rest. 

< 

“It  was  most  fitting,”  wrote  the  Berkshire  Eagle  of 
Monday  July  15,  1935,  “that  the  anniversary  should  be 
opened  at  the  home  called  “The  Mansion.”  It  was  built  in 
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1785  by  David  Chapin,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Richmond 
and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Gibbs/’ 

Mr.  Norman  Hull  who  for  many  years  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  Richmond  and  especially  in  this  particular  dwell¬ 
ing  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cutler  and  read  the  following 
interesting  story,  entitled  : 

RICHMOND  AND  “THE  MANSION” 

(See  frontispiece) 

As  one  drives  through  the  country,  one  sees  occasion¬ 
ally  a  house  which  attracts  one’s  attention  and  makes  one 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  man  it  was  who  picked  the  site, 
built  the  house,  lived  there  and  passed  on  to  his  reward! 
Such  a  house  is  this,  the  ancient  Chapin  Mansion. 

The  plantations  of  Yokuntown  and  Mt.  Ephriam  were 
the  present  towns  of  Lenox  and  Richmond  but  split  from 
east  to  west  not  from  north  to  south,  a  thoroughly  impracti¬ 
cal  arrangement  done  by  some  old  time  land  speculator. 
Each  plantation  straddled  the  mountain  and  shortly  both 
were  united  into  the  plantation  of  Richmont.  The  old  timers 
meant  Richmond  but  they  spelled  it  as  they  pronounced  it. 
The  plantation  of  Richmond  was  split  up  the  back  using  the 
mountain  as  a  division.  The  two  towns  were  named  Lenox 
and  Richmond  after  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond,  a 
firm  friend  ot  the  colonists.  The  owners  of  the  town  split 
the  town  into  settling  lots  and  the  road  that  runs  north 
and  south  by  here  is  one  of  the  roads  laid  out  originally. 

Into  this  back  woods  community  within  ten  years  after 
it  was  founded  came  David  Chapin.  His  oldest  child  was 
born  about  1768.  In  1773  David  was  buying  land.  In  1785 
he  bought  the  land  on  which  this  house  stands.  He  aban¬ 
doned  the  humbler  abode  wh6r  he  had  lived  and  built  this 
house.  He  added  to  his  holdings  of  real  estate  and  became 
a  tanner.  Today  a  tanner  buys  his  hides  from  no  one 
knows  how  many  thousand  miles  distant,  buys  chemicals 
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to  treat  them,  sells  his  manufactured  products  to  great  con¬ 
cerns  by  mail  order  or  telephone  and  transports  them  by 
train  or  truck,  many,  many  miles.  But  David  Chapin  had 
his  tannery  in  his  back  yard,  he  bought  every  hide  from  his 
neighbors  himself,  inspected  them,  cured  them,  bought  hem¬ 
lock  bark  (as  usual)  from  his  neighbors,  made  his  own 
tanning  fluid,  kept  his  hides  in  his  vats  for  as  many  weeks 
as  some  of  the  modern  tanners  keep  their  hides  hours,  and 
after  he  had  finished  sold  them  (as  usual)  to  his  neighbors. 
The  amount  of  barter  in  these  transactions  was  large  and 
sometimes  he  tanned  hides  for  a  toll  just  as  the  miller  did 
with  grain. 

The  neighbors  used  the  hides  for  the  usual  purposes.  The 
travelling  shoemaker  would  come  into  a  house  for  a  week, 
make  boots  out  of  the  leather  that  David  Chapin  had  made 
for  the  owner  and  then  go  to  the  next  house  to  repeat  the 
process. 

In  those  days,  the  tanner  ranked  in  importance  with 
the  miller,  the  sawyer, the  fuller.  Many  years  were  to  pass 
before  the  iron  mines,  the  paper  mills  and  textile  mills  were 
to  come  into  existence. 

David  Chapin  built  this  house  in  1785.  One  can 
imagine  the  care  with  which  the  builder  let  his  plaster  cure 
all  winter  before  he  put  it  on  the  walls.  In  one  respect  it 
is  different  from  most  of  the  large  houses  of  ancient  days- 
Apparently  it  was  built  all  at  one  time  and  not  section  by 
section.  The  speaker  knows  that  one  house  in  Pittsfield 
was  remodeled  no  less  than  four  times  and  it  certainly 
looked  it.  We  may  as  well  ask  the  reason  why  this  house 
was  not  changed  until  this  century.  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
the  size  of  David  Chapin’s  family.  '  It  was  large  enough. 
There  were  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Being  a  tan¬ 
ner  and  farmer  gave  plenty  of  chance  for  employment  for 
the  sons.  Daughters  and  wife  had  household  duties  a 
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plenty  in  those  days  without  labor  saving  devices.  It  took 
time  to  spin  and  weave  the  cloth  for  the  clothes  they  wore. 
David  Chapin  seems  to  have  been  a  good  manager.  He 
never  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  too 
common  an  occurrence  in  those  days,  and  died  in  1826  leav¬ 
ing  a  solvent  estate.  His  will  was  duly  probated  and  in  it 
he  left  one  share  each  to  his  daughters  and  a  double  share 
to  each  of  his  sons.  He  left  little  money  but  many  parcels 
of  real  estate.  A  full  and  complete  inventory  was  made  in¬ 
cluding  each  kitchen  pan.  The  personal  property  was  sold 
at  auction  or  in  the  terms  used  in  the  accounting  at  vendue 
The  total  amount  received  was  $1602.19  and  each  item 
(about  475)  was  duly  recorded.  The  amount  of  bed  linen 
was  enough  for  ten  and  plenty  in  addition.  I  would  like  to 
know  where  it  all  was  stored. 

Mr.  Chapin  was  an  exact  man  and  he  had  a  record  of 
all  money  advanced  to  each  child  to  a  cent.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Probate  Judge  to  divide  the  prop¬ 
erty  figured  the  entire  value  of  the  estate,  added  the  sums 
advanced,  divided,  and  then  subtracted  from  each  person’s 
share  the  amount  advanced.  They  then  allotted  to  each 
child  enough  real  estate  to  make  up  his  share. 

Some  of  the  children  were  given  land  in  Pittsfield  or 
Hancock  or  other  parts  of  Richmond. 

The  land  across  the  state  highway,  or  the  south  home 
lot,  was  divided  into  four  lots  and  four  sons  each  got  a  lot 
as  part  of  his  share. 

Nathan  Chapin  was  by  terms  of  the  will  given  an 
undivided  quarter  of  the  home  lot  on  which  the  mansion 
house  stood  and  also  an  undivided  one  eighth  of  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

That  quarter  and  one  eighth  of  three  quarters  the  com¬ 
missioners  made  into  the  following  specific  property. 

The  home  lot,  barn,  wood  house,  west  cow  house  and 
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out  buildings,  tan  house  and  vats,  and  the  following  por¬ 
tions  of  the  mansion  house: 

Back  kitchen  and  stoop,  east  bedroom,  chambers,  and 
all  above  them  and  celler  below  them  in  the  upright  part 
of  the  house. 

Walter  Chapin  got  the  bedroom  at  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  mansion  house,  the  chamber  and  all  the  room 
above  the  bedroom  and  the  cellar  below  it. 

(By  the  way  they  always  spelt  cellar  with  two  “e’s”) 

Three  children  each  got  one-third  of  the  west  front 
room  as  their  share  of  the  estate,  each  share  being  valued 
at  $93.75. 

Two  other  children  got  one  third  each  of  the  east  front 
room  and  the  remaining  third  was  given  in  common  to  four 

children  of  a  deceased  daughter. 

That  deceased  daughter’s  Christian  name  was  Loruha- 
mah,  the  same  as  the  prophet  Hosea’s  daughter,  a  name  em¬ 
blematic  of  bitterness.  How  and  why  did  they  name  that 
girl  that  bitter  name?  Was  there  some  moment  of  agony 
in  the  family  that  caused  the  infliction  upon  the  child  of 
that  name?  Or  did  it  merely  have  a  good  rhythm  and  sound 
nice?  Only  last  week  did  I  see  that  same  Christian  name 

signed  to  a  magazine  article. 

The  arrangement  as  worked  out  by  the  Commissioners 
was  thoroughly  impractical.  Nathan  could  have)  used  his 
part  to  advantage  and  Walter  might  have  got  some  use  out 
of  his.  But  the  other  shares  were  worthless  as  a  practical 
matter.  Nathan  found  the  solution.  He  bought  out  the 
shares  of  his  co-tenants.  But  if  he  had  not  it  might  have 
worked  as  it  did  in  other  cases.  A  house  would  have  various 
portions  of  roof  in  terrible  condition.  The  explanation  was 
that  one  owner  had  fixed  his  part  oi  the  roof  and  another 
had  done  nothing.  Today  we  would  partition  the  property 

by  sale. 
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And  how  much  did  the  Commissioners  get  for  making 
this  complicated  division? 

Vivus  Osborn,  the  surveyor,  charged  $12.00  for  six  days 
surveying — $9.00  for  six  days  partitioning,  $1.00  for  a  day 
going  to  Lenox  (where  Court  was  held)  and  $2.00  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  return,  a  total  of  $24  for  over  two  week’s  work. 

Noah  Rosseter  and  Zebulon  Bacon  each  charged  $9.00 
for  six  days  work  dividing.  The  grand  total  was  $42.00  or 
about  $300  less  than  today’s  charges  for  similar  work. 

And  what  manner  of  men  were  these  younger  Chapins  ? 
We  know  that  Nathan  lived  in  the  house  for  twenty  years 
till  he  in  turn  died  and  his  children  in  turn  dealt  with  each 
other. 

Most  of  the  other  sons  and  one  daughter  had  taken  the 
advice  of  Horace  Greeley  some  years  before  it  was  uttered 
and  had  gone  west.  Samuel  lived  in  Goshen,  New  York, 
Uriah  lived  in  Burlington,  Ostego  County,  and  Daniel  in 
Edmaston  in  the  same  County.  Today  we  would  drive 
there  in  less  than  a  day,  but  if  they  got  there  in  less  than  a 
week,  they  did  well.  John  was  more  adventurous.  He 
lived  in  Berkshire,  Tioga  County,  a  place  full  of  men  from 
this  County  and  Richmond  in  particular. 

I  think  we  may  well  say  that  David  Chapin  was  a 
worthy  man,  a  hardy  pioneer,  the  father  of  equally  hardy 
sons,  and  builder  of  a  house  worthy  to  express  himself. 

Another  person  deeply  interested  in  Richmond  and 
from  quite  a  different  angle  had  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Gibbs  looked  up  the  Revolutionary  war  record  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  delighted  everyone  with  the  results  of  her  re¬ 
search. 

Mrs.  Whiting,  past  regent,  of  the  Peace  Party  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  chairman,  of 
the  memorial  committee  who  place  American  flags  on  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  told  of  Richmond’s  record 
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in  the  War  for  Independence.  She  said  that  three  years 
ago  she  visited  the  seven  cemeteries  of  the  town  and  found 
43  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  As  there  was  no 
record  of  their  having  been  marked,  even  with  a  flag,  Mrs. 
Waiting  found  them  by  locating  headstones  with  dates  of 
birth  of  men  between  1725  and  1785.  She  then  referred  to 
the  list  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  and  sailors  genealogies, 
town  and  county  records,  and  D.  A.  R.  lineage  books,  and 
found  the  record  of  service,  as  very  few  able-bodied  men 
escaped  war  service  in  those  days.  Mrs.  Whiting  said,  “No 
town  in  Berkshire  County  has  as  rich  a  heritage  of  heroism 
and  valor  and  loyalty  to  the  country  as  Richmond,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.’ ’ 

The  graves  of  two  colonels,  one  major  and  seven  cap¬ 
tains  were  found,  including  those  of  Colonels  Aaron  Rowley 
and  John  Raymond,  who  formed  the  county  units,  mustered 
the  troops  in  Richmond  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Ticonderoga,  as  well  as  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Mrs.  Whiting  read  the  following  names  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  buried  in  Richmond:  In  Center  Cemetery — Jona¬ 
than  Andrews,  Betts  L.  Comstock,  Captain  Daniel  Hand, 
Elnathan  Rossiter,  David  Rossiter,  John  Crocker,  John 
Williams,  Captain  Joseph  Raymond,  Captain  Nathan 
Pierson,  Abner  West,  Captain  Thomas  Clarke,  Nathan 
Coggeswell,  Samuel  Gates,  David  Evarts,  Levi  Critten- 
don,  Abraham  Crittendon,  David  Chapin,  Jabez  Colt,  Henry 
Peirson,  David  Peirson,  David  Williams,  Abel  Harrison, 
Captain  Timothy  Griffing,  John  Nichols  Jr.,  Thomas  Scott, 
Dr.  John  Crocker,  David  Dewey,  Ashabel  Coggswell. 

In  Cone  Cemetery — Colonel  Aaron  Rowley,  Moses  Row- 
ley,  Levi  Beebe,  Joseph  Patterson,  Brawn  Chamberlin,  Dan¬ 
iel  Slossen,  Joseph  Slossen,  William  Gaston,  Alex  Gaston, 
Steven  Benton,  Parker  Stevens,  Colonel  Andrew  Moor- 
house,  Captain  Jeremiah  Miller,  Levi  Austen.  North  East 
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Cemetery — Captain  John  Bacon,  Captain  William  Barnes, 
Absalom  Ford,  James  Ford,  National  McKee,  Daniel  Hall, 
Jene  Branch,  Elephat  Redington,  Joseph  Chidsey,  Joseph 
Wilbur,  John  Burghardt. 

Mrs.  Whiting  urged  the  present  residents  of  Richmond 
to  look  up  their  family  records  to  see  if  they  might  not  be 
descended  from  these  Revolutionary  soldiers.  She  said  that 
an  S.  A.  R.  official  bronze  marker  might  be  placed  on  any  of 
these  graves,  the  government  paying  part  of  the  expense. 
The  two  official  markers  now  in  Richmond  cemeteries  are 
on  the  graves  of  Daniel  Hand  and  Steven  Benton.  Mrs. 
Gibbs  is  in  charge  of  placing  flags  on  Memorial  Day. 

Those  who  attended  the  supper,  known  to  be  descended 
from  Revolutionary  soldiers  of  Richmond,  were :  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Hull,  a  descendant  of  the  Rossiters;  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Mace,  a  descendant  of  the  Peirsons ;  Mrs.  Roger  Wellington 
and  Mrs.  William  Phelps  Northup,  whose  ancestor  was 
Abner  West,  and  Samuel  G.  Colt,  of  whose  family  Jabez 
Colt  was  a  member. 

Edith  Barrett,  the  well  known  actress  who  was  to  play 
at  the  Berkshire  Playhouse  in  Stockbridge  that  week  in 
“Trelawney  of  the  Wells/'  and  William  Miles,  director  at 
the  Playhouse,  were  guests,  as  well  as  residents  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Pittsfield,  Dalton,  Lenox,  and  Stockbridge. 

Those  who  prepared  the  anniversary  supper  were :  Mrs. 
Charles  Benton,  Mrs.  Bert  Cornelius,  Mrs.  James  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Harry  Clark  and  Mrs.  James  McCulloch.  The  wait¬ 
resses  were:  The  Misses  Marjorie  Barnes,  Inez  Eldridge, 
Elizabeth  Eldridge,  Helen  Finkelstein,  Muriel  Gratton, 
Frances  Rawson,  Patricia  Plunkett,  Leta  Sherman,  Evelyn 
Adams,  Lillian  Sherman,  Edith  Annin,  Judith  Reynolds, 
Ethel  Chapman,  Catherine  Dalmaso,  Mildred  Crawford, 
and  Helen  Chapman. 

At  the  close  of  the  supper  commemorating  the  175th 
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anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Richmond  through  the 
motion  of  Samuel  Gilbert  Colt,  a  descendant  of  Jabez  Colt, 
and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Norman  Hull,  a  descendant  of  the 
Rossiters,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  there 
assembled,  the  record  of  this  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Richmond  was  ordered  written  up  and  placed 
with  the  vital  records  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherrill,  one  of  Richmond’s  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  citizens,  because  of  ill  health  was  not 
able  to  be  present,  but  he  afterwards  sent  the  enclosed 
notes  jotting  down  several  valuable  points  of  historical 
interest. 

Richmond,  Mass. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Gibbs : 

I  am  sending  you  some  of  the  notes  I  had  about  Rich¬ 
mond.  Sorry  for  the  delay.  With  best  regards  to  you  and 
Mr.  Gibbs, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

W.  H .  Sherrill 

HISTORY  OF  RICHMOND 

This  Township  was  purchased  from  two  chiefs  of  the 
Stockbridge  Indians  in  1760.  The  names  of  these  chiefs 
were  Ephriam  and  Youkum.  The  price  was  1700  pounds 
sterling  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  passed  February 
17th  of  that  year,  on  condition  that  within  five  years  fifty 
settlers  should  reside  in  the  “limits  of  Mt.  Ephriam  and 
Youkum  Town.”  Each  should  have  a  dwelling  house  and 
five  acres  of  land  cleared-  The  Town  was  bounded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  West  by  the  province  line  of  New  York,  North  by 
Pittsfield,  and  East  by  the  Housatonic  river,  South  by 
Stockbridge. 

The  first  settlers  came  to  what  is  now  Richmond  and 
Lenox  in  1760.  The  first  settler  was  a  man  named  Mudge 
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and  about  the  same  time  a  man  named  Wood  settled  near 
the  Congregational  Church.  Though  only  three  miles 
apart  it  was  over  six  months  before  they  met.  Elizabeth 
Mudge  was  the  first  child  born  in  Richmond.  In  1767  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Court  the  Town  was  divided  and 
the  Easterly  part  was  called  Lenox. 

Richmond  and  Lenox  were  named  after  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  whose  family  name  was  Lenox.  A  man  from 
England  who  had  traveled  all  over  the  world  said  that  look¬ 
ing  at  the  Richmond1  Valley  from  Perrys  Peak  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  sight  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  town  has  many  old  time  houses,  and  most  of  them 
are  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  oldest  is  the  Sherrill  House  near  the  station  built 
by  Samuel  Sherrill.  It  has  never  changed  owners,  and  no 
one  but  a  Sherrill  has  ever  lived  in  it. 

A  list  of  the  old  houses  as  near  as  I  can  find  the  records 

are: 

The  Samuel  Sherrill  house  built  by  himself. 

The  William  Annin  house  built  by  Bishop 
The  Barden  house  built  by  Gaston 
The  Malumphy  house  built  by  Hickey 
The  Lyndi  house  now  owned  by  I.  Hunt  » 

The  Williams  house  now  owned  by  Geo.  North 
The  Norton  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Hooker 
The  Kenmore  house  now  owned  by  The  Harrisons 
The  Andrews  house  now  owned  by  The  Morses 

i 

The  Chapin  house  now  owned  by  The  Gibbses 
The  Peirson  house  now  owned  by  Miss  Lyon 
The  Parmelee  house  now  owned  by  Amos  Snow 
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A  list  of  those  attending  this  celebration  follows : 


1760  July  Eleventh  1935 


‘Rock  ‘Ridge  Farms, 

Henry  Francis 

Agnes  Francis 

Annie  L.  Root 

Katherine  D-  Phelps 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Jones 

Katherine  B.  Hull 

Norman  C.  Hull 

Elizabeth  W.  Wellington 

Roger  W.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Wm.  Phelps  Northrup 

Mrs.  John  Gratton 

John  Gratton 

Alice  B.  Averill 

Jessie  N  Mace 

William  W.  Mace 

Mrs.  Delmont  L.  Tufts 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Keyes 

Miss  Edna  Hall 

Ruth  Kilbourne 

Clara  A-  Bridgman 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Wells 

H.  Meyer 

Edith  M.  Flood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly 


‘Richmond,  CDass. 

Dillie  Fleming-Veet 
David  J.  Gould  Jr. 

Miss  I.  C.  King 
Miss  Jane  Pitts 
Edith  Barrett 
William  Miles 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Riegelman 
William  C.  Riegel 
Sherrard  Pollard 
Kenneth  E.  Harrison 
Frances  Crane  Colt 
Mrs.  Arthur  Crane 
Mary  A.  Bissell 
Carolyn  Talcott 
Agnes  M.  C-  Cutler 
Helen  G.  Bradley 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Whiting 

E.  R.  Whiting 
Margaret  Balch  Lockwood 
Elizabeth  Balch  Holmes 
Lucy  Sherrill 

F.  H.  dresser 
W.  H.  Graham 

G.  A.  Banaias 
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Mrs.  Linwood  Robinson 
Elizabeth  R.  Hooker 
Samuel  G.  Colt 
Margaret  C.  Thompson 
Kate  W.  Morse 
Darwin  S.  Morse 
Robert  K.  Thompson 
Edith  M.  Glaeser 
Henry  Glaeser 
Jeanne  Thompson 
F.  W-  Thompson 
Carola  E.  Gould 
Beatrice  V.  Gould 


J.  A.  House 
G.  J-  Nienu 
Eleanor  R.  Crane 
Annie  F.  Johnson 
F.  M.  Campbell 
Frances  A.  Wright 
Jane  Bliss 
Helen  Kellogg 
Matthew  L.  Rockwell 
Rebecca  Whitehead  Gibbs 
Warren  Rockwood  Gibbs 
David  Donald 
Herbert  A.  Dorr 


Rev.  E.  Pomeroy  Cutler 
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CHAPTER  II 

OLD  CHURCH  CELEBRATES  ITS  BIRTHDAY  TOO 


As  one  might  say  the  second  celebration  of  the  town 
was  that  which  took  place  at  the  Church  and  which  the 
Eagle  wrote  up  as  follows : 


OLD  CHURCH  CELEBRATES 
BIRTHDAY 


Richmond  Congregational  Church  Has 
170th  Anniversary 


The  170th  anniversary  of  the  Richmond  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  which  was  organized  just  five  years  after  the 
town  of  Richmond,  (then  containing  but  two  white  fam¬ 
ilies,)  was  established,  was  observed  Sunday  at  an  histor- 
cal  service  in  the  church.  In  addition  to  the  service  Sun¬ 
day,  the  anniversary  was  being  marked  by  an  historical 
exhibit  at  the  church,  which  continued  until  the  next 

Sunday. 

The  Rev.  E.  Pomeroy  Cutler,  pastor  of  the  church  de¬ 
livered  an  anniversary  sermon,  in  which  he  asked  his 
listeners  to  look  back  on  their  church  s  long  past  with 
thankfulness,  and  forward  with  courage  and  optimism. 

Mr.  Cutler  read  to  the  congregation  letters  of  greeting 
from  three  former  pastors  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
Luce  of  Dalton,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Crane  of  Richmond,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Wilson  of  Ipswich. 

The  original  church  was  replaced  in  1794  by  a  charm¬ 
ing  colonial  structure  which  was  burned  down  in  1882. 
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The  present  church  was  built  on  the  same  site  a  year  later. 
A  poem  by  the  late  A.  Granville  Sharp,  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School  at  the  time,  on  the  burning  of  the  church, 
was  also  read  by  Mr.  Cutler. 

The  exhibition,  gathered  together  and  presented  by 
Mrs.  Harry  Clark  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Mildred  Clark, 
was  worth  the  visit  of  any  person  interested  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

Among  the  items  on  display  were  pieces  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  bell  of  the  church,  a  pewter  communion  set,  believed 
to  date  at  least  from  the  founding  of  the  church,  a  silver 
communion  set  dating  from  1859,  manuscript  sermons  of 
the  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dwight,  pastor  of  the  church  from  1819 
to  1837  and  of  later  pastors,  old  hymn  books,  prints  and 
photographs-” 

Much  of  interest  that  might  have  been  shown  at  this 
time  was  not  on  exhibition  and  among  these  is  a  copy  of 
the  brief,  unique  will  of  Rev.  David  Perry,  the  pastor  that 
preceded  Mir.  Dwight  and  records  of  his  property  dating 
back  to  1787 — 1792,  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  Gibbs. 

WILL  OF  REV.  DAVID  PERRY  OF  RICHMOND 

Date  May  19,  1817 
“After  certain  bequests  and  devises,  the  use  of  one 
third  of  certain  real  estate  to  my  widow  Jerusha,  the  rest 
of  the  estate  to  go  to  my  sons  and  daughters  in  equal  parts 
as  follows; 

John  Bulkley  Perry 

Jerusha  Lord  Perry 

Mary 

Erastus 

Asa 

Sarah 
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Daniel,  provided  that  all  consent  during  the  life  time 
of  my  said  wife  to  disposition  of  property  in  Richmond, 
and  wife  to  consent  also.” 

David  Perry. 

Rev.  David  Perry  died  June  17,  1817  and  his  will  was 
probated  July  1,  1819.  David  Perry’s  real  estate  according 
to  the  inventory,  was  as  follows : 

.  “The  homestead — 46  acres,  2  dwelling  houses  etc.,  and 
one  other  farm  lying  on  the  mountain  west  of  Mr.  Levi 
Crittenden’s  land  containing  by  estimation  fifty  acres — 
$600.” 

(It  will  be  noted  the  above  brief  will  was  executed  but  one 
month  before  the  demise  of  David.) 

Concerning  the  property  of  David  Perry  in  Book  25, 
Page  158,  in  the  registry  of  deeds  we  find  that  one  Com¬ 
stock  Betts  conveyed  to  Philip  Cook  April  2nd,  1787  certain 
parcels  of  land  described  as  follows  “part  of  lot  No.  15, 
second  division  bounded  as  follows  viz.,  beginning  at  the 
S  E  corner  of  said  land  on  the  highway  running  northerly 
on  John  Hall’s!  land  87  rods  to  a  stake  and  stones,  thence 
westerly  on  widow  Peck’s  land  52  rods  to  a  stake  and 
stones,  thence  southerly  on  my  own  land  75  rods  to  a  stake 
and  stones,  thence  easterly  on  Abner  Partridges  land  55 
rods  to  a  stake  and  stones  and  containing  27  acres'.” 

Philip  Cook  deeded  to  David  Perry  on  April  21,  1791 
certain  property  described  as  follows  “it  being  part  of  Lot 
No.  15,  2nd  Division.  Bounded  as  follows  (viz)  Beginning 
at  the  S  E  corner  of  said  land  joined  on  Abraham  Merri- 
man’s  Land  thence  running  northerly  on  Levi  Crittendon 
and  John  Hall’s  land  83  rods  to  a  stake  and  stones,  thence 
westerly  on  Abraham  Merriman’s  land  52  rods  to  a  stake 
and  stones,  thence  southerly  on  Abner  Partridge’s  land  67 
rods  and  eight  links  to  a  stake  and  stones,  thence  easterly 
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on  Abraham  Merriman’s  land  55  rods  to  a  stake  and  stones 
containing  by  estimation  25  acres  of  Land  be  the  same  more 
or  less.”  (Book  30,  Page  407) 

Abner  Partridge  deeded  to  David  Perry  (Page  458, 
Book  30)  on  Aug.  27,  1792  “parts  of  lot  No-  15  and  16  west 
division  bounded  as  follows  (viz)  beginning  at  the  S  E  cor 
of  said  land  which  is  the  south  west  corner  of  Abraham 
Merriman’s  land  at  a  stake  and  stones  running  northerly 
on  said  Merriman’s  land  and  said  Perry’s  land  about  100 
rods  to  a  stake  and  stones,  thence  westerly  on  the  widow 
Peck’s  about  forty  rods  to  a  stake  and  stones,  thence  south¬ 
erly  on  John  Barret’s  about  100  rods  to  a  stake  and  stones, 
thence  easterly  about  40  rods  on  my  own  land  to  the  first 
mentioned  bounds,  containing  between  20  and  30  acres  be 
the  same  more  or  less.” 

Abner  Partridge  deeded  to  Levi  Crittenden  on  Dec.  1, 
1788  (Book  27,  page  203)  “67  acres  being  parts  of  lots  15 
and  16,  bounded  as  follows  beginning  at  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  upon  the  road  that  runs  east  and  west  at  a  stake  and 
stones.  Bounded  East  on  the  Highway,  north  upon  Philip 
Cook’s  and  Benjamin  Ellis’s  land.  West  upon  John  Bar¬ 
ret’s  and  Philip  Cook’s  land,  south  upon  the  Highway  to 
the  first  mentioned  bounds  containing  sixty  seven  acres,  be 
the  same  more  or  less.  A  Dwelling  house  on  the  same.” 

On  April  4,  1797  Abner  Partridge  relehsed  to  Elijah 
Hill  for  the  consideration  of  $1,000  about  40  acres,  bounded 
by  property  of  Joseph  Gould  and  J.  Barret,  “Eastedly”  by 
Rev.  David  Perry  to  Abrm  Merriman’s  corner,  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  tract  south  of  the  above.” 

For  the  above  data  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Gilbert  Davis  Rockwell,  wife  'of  the  late  Francis  William 
Rockwell,  one  of  Pittsfield’s  noted  lawyers  and  Congress¬ 
men,  and  through  whom  much  of  the  work  for  Greylock 
was  accomplished.  The  road  leading  to  the  summit  having 
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been  named  in  his  honor.  He  obtained  the  above  papers 
from  his  father  Judge  Julius  Rockwell  who  apparently 
passed  on  the  titles  and  deeds  for  practically  all  of  the 
very  old  families  of  Richmond. 

Among  the  collection  in  my  possession  are  the  minutes 
of  titles  given  in  1769  by  Thomas  North  to  Aaron  Parmelee, 
Feb.  28  of  that  year;  of  Philip  Cook  to  Joseph  Gould  March 
9,  1795,  of  Philip  Cook  to  John  Barret  Feb.  16,  1795;  of 
Benjamin  Merriman  to  Philip  Cook  Nov.  7,  1786;  and  of 
Joseph  Gould  to  Henry  Sherrill  Jan.  27,  1801. 

Below  follows  a  brief  record  of  property  conveyed  by 
John  Hamilton  Apr.  5,  1763  down  through  the  years  until 
it  becomes  the  property  of  Henry  Sherrill  Jan.  28,  1801. 

MINUTES  OF  EAST  HALF  OF  LOT  15,  2ND  DIVISION 

RICHMOND 

John  Hamilton  to  John  Chamberlin.  B.  5,  P.  392.  Apr. 
5,  1763  Lots  24  and  15,  2nd  division. 

Chamberlin  to  Benj.  Merriman.  B.  6,  P.  472.  Oct.  16, 
1765.  Lot  15. 

Merriman  to  Phillip  Cook.  B.  24,  P.  205.  Nov.  9, 
1786.  48  a.  64  r.  exclusive  of  highways,  beginning  at  s.  w. 
corner  of  Lot  15,  and  part  of  said  lot. 

Phillip  Cook  to  John  Barrett.  B.  34,  P.  267.  Feb.  16, 
1795.  5  acres  70  rods  off  north  end  of  west  half  ofiLot  15. 
The  balance  of  west  half  of  Lot  15,  he  sells  to  Joseph  S. 
Gould.  B.  35,  P.  233.  March  9,  1795,  and  Gould  sells  to 
Henry  Sherrill  B.  40,  P.  183.  Jan.  28,  1801. 

Henry  Sherrill  died  January  4,  1814.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  the  “Home  Lot”  consisted  of  53  acres,  and  the 
“Jessup  Farm”  of  66  acres.  There' were  167%  acres  of 
Mountain  Land  with  two  barns,  also  the  Stevens  Farm  of 
45  acres.  The  total  valuation  of  all  of  this  being  $3,085. 
There  was  also  a  house  and  thirty  acres  called  the  “Brown 
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and  Pixley”  Lot  valued  at  $900,  a  house  and  251  acres  at 
Hancock  valued  at  $714,  a  house  and  nine  acres  valued  at 
$540  and  the  “Scott  Lot”  valued  at  $75. 

On  May  6,  1816  the  “Decree  for  the  Distribution  of 
Real  Estate,”  of  the  estate  of  Henry  Sherrill  of  Richmond, 
P.  0.  No.  3133  read  as  follows: 

Estate  of  Henry  Sherrill  of  Richmond  P.  0.  No.  3133 

Jan.  4,  1814. 

DECREE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

The  Appraisers  made  an  inventory  of  the  estate  and 
set  off  May  6,  1816,  a  portion  of  the  property  to  all  the 
heirs  collectively, 

They  set  off  to  Augustus  Sherrill: 

“The  whole  of  number  Five  of  the  Inventory  being 
that  part  of  the  Loomis  and  Gould  farms  so  called  which 
lies  north  of  the  road  leading  to  William  Babcock’s  which 
we  have  appraised  at  eight  hundred  and  fifty  two  dollars. 

“Also  the  whole  of  No.  10  of  said  Inventory  being  the 
Brown  and  Pixley  Lot  so  called  appraised  at  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  $  750.00 

“Also  that  part  of  No.  6,  of  said  Inventory  which  is 
bounded  and  described  as  follows  (viz)  beginning  at  the 
highway  in  the  line  of  the  State  of  New  York  thence  run¬ 
ning  on  said  line  South  20°  West  sixteen  chains  and  twenty 
chains  to  the  line  of  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Samuel 
Dupee,  thence  South  83°  30’  East  fifteen  chains  and  six¬ 
teen  links  to  a  stake  and  stones  in  the  line  of  Zachariah 
Pierson’s  land  thence  North  8°  East  twelve  chains  and 
thirty  five  links  to  the  highway  thence  on  said  highway 
to  the  bounds  begun  at,  containing  nineteen  acres  and 
half  of  land.  The  whole  of  \yhich  we  have  appraised  at 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  dollars  and 
have  assigned  to  Augustus  Sherrill  in  full  of  his  share  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  said  Henry  Sherrill  in  this  common- 
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wealth  $1875.00 

To  Zernijah  the  wife  of  Judine  Perry: 

After  other  parcels, 

“Also  that  part  of  Number  Six  of  the  Inventory  which 
is  surveyed  and  described  as  follows  (viz)  beginning  at 
a  s  &  s  in  the  highway  leading  to  William  Babcock’s  being 
the  North  East  corner  of  land  assigned  to  Augustus 
Sherrill,  North  on  the  line  of  said  Augustus  land  twelve 
chains  and  thirty  five  links  to  a  s  &  s  in  the  line  of  Zacharia 
Peirson’s  land  thence  on  said  Peirson’s  land  eleven  chains 
&  thirty  one  links  to  a  s  &  s  the  north  East  corner  of  sd 
Peirson’s  land  thence  north  8°  East  to  a  s  &  s.  in  the  high¬ 
way  to  the  bound  begun  at  containing  fifteen  &  an  half 
acres  of  land  which  we  have  appraised  at  two  hundred  & 
forty  seven  dollars  &  fifty  cents.”  $  247.50 

To  Laura  wife  of  Robert  Worthington : 

After  other  parcels, 

“Also  that  part  of  Number  six  of  the  Inventory  which 
lies  eastwardly  of  that  assigned  to  Zernijah  Perry  &  which 
is  particularly  described  in  the  Inventory  containing 
twenty  acres  &  thirty  five  rods  of  land  with  the  barn  there¬ 
on  standing  appraised  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  five 
dollars  &  fifty  cents  $  435.50 

“The  whole  of  Number  5”  in  the  Inventory  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“No.  5  of  the  Inventory  is  that  part  of  the  Loomis  &  Gould 
farms  so  called  which  lies  north  of  the  road  leading  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Babcock’s  containing  seventy  one  acres  with  a  barn 
thereon  which  is  surveyed  &  described  as  follows  (viz.) 
beginning  at  a  stake  &  stones  in  the  north-line  of  the  road 
&  "running  thence  North  8°  East  twenty  three  chains  & 
twenty  eight  links  to  a  stake  &  stones  in  No.  corner  of 
Levi  Crittenden’s  land,  thence  North  70°  20’  west  thirteen 
chains  &  seventy  five  links  to  a  stake  &  stones  thence  North 
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88°  West  seven  chains  &  twenty  five  links  to  a  stake  & 
stones  in  the  line  of  Zachariah  Peirson’s  Barritt  land 
and  thence  South  26°  East  four  chains  &  seventy  five  links, 
thence  South  6°  West  from  chains  &  sixty  four  links  to  a 
stake  &  stons  being  the  southeast  corner  of  said  Barritt 
land  thence  South  84°  West  fourteen  chains  &  seventy 
nine  links  to  the  road  leading  to  said  Barritt  land  thence 
on  said  road  South  9°  West  twelve  chains  &  eighty  four 
links  to  the  road  leading  to  William  Babcock’s  h°use  thence 
on  said  highway  South  68°  East  three  chains  &  seventy 
four  links  to  a  s  &  s.  thence  North  84°  East  eleven  chains 
to  a  s  &  s.  thence  South  73°  East  four  chains,  thence  South 
74°  30’  East  three  chanis  &  twenty  five  links,  thence  South 
72°  East  eight  chains  to  the  bounds  begun  at. 

“Also  one  other  piece  located  north  of  said  road  leading 
to  Mr.  Babcock’s  and  West  of  said  Barritt  road  beginning 
at  the  line  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  thence  running  on  said 
line  North  20°  East  sixteen  chains  and  six  links  to  a  s  &  s, 
thence  S.  84°  E.  29  links  to  the  road  thence  S.  30°  E.  3ch. 
&  25  1.  thence  S.  9°  W.  14  ch  &  75  1.  to  said  road  leading 
to  Wm.  Babcock’s,  thence  on  said  road  North  68°W.  6ch.  & 
18  1.  to  the  bounds  begun  at.”  $  852.00 


i 
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CHAPTER  III 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  11  OF  THE  OLDEST  HISTORICAL 

HOMES  IN  RICHMOND 

The  next  observance,  which  occurred  on  August  16th 
was  quite  different  in  character.  The  following  is  what 
the  Springfield  Republican  of  August  24,  1935  had  to  say 
of  it. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  observance  at  Richmond  was  the  pilgrimage  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  W.  Rockwood  Gibbs  of  Chicago  and  Rock 
Ridge  Farms  to  11  of  the  oldest  houses  and  gardens.  Mrs. 
Gibbs  related  historical  facts  regarding  each  place  visited. 
She  spoke  of  Eleazer  Williams  as  one  of  the  largest  land 
owners  in  early  Richmond  and  the  Williams  homestead, 
with  its  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  now  owned  by  George 
North  as  one  of  the  old  aristocratic  houses  of  former 

times.” 

Of  the  pilgrimage  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle  of 
August  16,  1935,  wrote:  “Members  of  the  Peace  Party 
Chapter  of  Pittsfield,  one  of  the  oldest  D.  A.  R.  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  East  and  one  of  the  richest  in  tradition,  will 
be(  principal  guests  of  honor  at  the  pilgrimage  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  this  afternoon  through  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
historically  interesting  houses  in  Richmond.” 

(1)  Plumber  Home  originally 

Clark  Homestead.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road 
after  leaving  “Whitman’s”,  is  where  the  Harry  Clark  fam¬ 
ily  lives.  Previous  tenants  were  families  by  the  names  of 
Hall  and  Stevens.  The  original  owner  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Plumber.  In  its  original  state  the  farm  extended 
on  the  east  as  far  as  Richmond  Pond.  The  date  of  building 

is  not  known. 
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(2)  Parmelee  House — Built  by  Silas  Parmelee 

Snow  Homestead.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  town  having  been  built  in  the  year  1763.  It  was  for 
many  years  owned  by  the  Coleman  family,  from  whom  the 
Snow’s  purchased.  The  doorway  has  recently  been  re¬ 
modelled.  As  will  be  noticed  it  is  a  house  built  with  a  little 
over  hang  of  the  second  story. 

(3)  “The  Mansion”  built  by  David  Chapin 

The  Gibbs  Home,  known  as  Rock  Ridge  Farms,  was 
originally  owned  and  the  house  built  by  David  Chapin  in 
the  year  1785.  After  his  death  his  son  Nathan  bought  out 
most  of  the  other  heirs.  When  Nathan  died  his  heirs  sold 
to  his  son  Henry  W.  Chapin  and  Henry  Chapin  sold  to 
George  Winchell  December  7,  1859.  George  Winchell  sold 
to  Marshall  Butler  April  1,  1865.  Marshall  Butler’s  widow 
sold  to  the  present  owners.  It  is  recorded  that  “David 
Chapin  seems  to  have  been  a  good  manager,  he  added  to 
his  holdings  and  never  made  an  assignment  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  creditors  and  when  he  died  in  1826  left  a  solvent 
estate.  He  left  an  exact  record  of  the  money  advanced  to 
each  child  and  at  his  death  allotments  were  adjusted  to 
give  each  child  his  equal  share.  Some  of  the  children  were 
given  land  in  Pittsfield,  Hancock  or  other  parts  of  Rich¬ 
mond.”  The  present  house  has  had  east  and  west  wings 
added,  but  the  original  house  and  great  fan  light  window 
is  the  same  now  as  then,  as  well  as  exterior  and  interior 
beautiful  handcarved  wood  work.  The  garden  has  been 
much  enlarged,  but  the  west  portion  of  it  is  the  same  lo¬ 
cation  as  the  original  one.  The  owners  have  a  more  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  homestead  for  any  that  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  read.  This  house  was  originally  called  the 
MANSION  HOUSE,  or  just  THE  MANSION,  outstanding 
and  beautifully  located  for  those  days. 
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Ye  Olde  Village  Blacksmith  Shop  is  what  the  little 
gate  house  at  Rock  Ridgo  Farms  was.  The  window^  in 
front  of  oblong  shape  and  set  horizontally  is  of  its  original 
dimensions,  and  an  old  well  is  to  the  west  of  this  cottage. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  Herbert  A.  Dorr,  superintendent  of 
the  Gibbs  Farm  and  whose  forbears  owned  the  adjoining 


estate. 


(4)  Cook  Homestead 


The  Morse  Home ,  known  as  Green  Meads  Farm,  was 
originally  owned  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Cook,  and 
was  deeded  this  family  by  King  George  III.  Their  de¬ 
scendants  the  Andrews  next  came  into  possession  and  a 
daughter  in  this  famly  married  Mr.  Dorr.  According  to 
Herbert  A.  Dorr,  the  house  was  built  in  the  year  1776.  He 
remembers  his  mother  impressing  this  fact  upon  him,  by 
telling  him  it  was  built  just  100  years  before  he  was  born 
and  he  was  born  in  1876.  One  quite  unusual  method  of 
building  the  roof  was  employed.  Birch  bark. was  put  on 
before  the  shingles,  thereby  insuring  extra  protection 
from  both  heat  and  cold.  The  farm  and  house  remained 
in  one  family  through  the  generations,  until  sold  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibbs  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dorr's  first  wife. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  retained  certain  orchards,  parts  of  the 
farm  and  a  spring  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the  E.  Pome¬ 
roy  Russell’s  then  residing  in  Pittsfield.  The  Rqssell  s 
subsequently  sold  to  the  Morse’s. 


(5)  Wollison  House 

The  Thompson  Home,  until  very  recently  and  for  over 
fifty  years  known  as  the  Wollison  Farm.  It  was  occupied, 
that  is  rented  for  many  years  to  John  Ryan  of  this  town, 
but  several  years  ago  done  over  and- prepared  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  the  Wollison’s.  The  date  of  the  building  is  no 

known. 
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(6)  Pierson  Place 

The  Mace  Home,  always  until  quite  recently  spoken  of 
as  the  Pierson  Place.  It  was  built  in  1789  and  has  been  in 
the  same  family  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  original 
wall  paper  is  said  to  still  be  in  some  of  the  rooms.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  undergoing  repairs  and  remodelling  this  summer. 

The  small  Cottage  to  the  north  of  the  large  house  was 
built  in  1812. 

The  old  cemetery  with  many  Revolutionary  soldiers 
stands  opposite. 

(7)  Rossiter  Home 

Now  Bowne  Home .  On  this  site  was  the  home  of  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Several  in  this  family  had  Revo¬ 
lutionary  fame.  It  was  the  Rossiter  home  and  the  graves 
of  several  of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the  Richmond 
Cemetery. 

(8)  Henry  Sherrill  Home 

Now  The  Hooker  Home.  Always  spoken  of  as  the 
Henry  Sherrill  Home.  Here  is  where  the  illustrious 
Bishop  spent  many  of  his  summers  and  doubtless  many  of 
his  winters  during  his  boyhood.  This  was  the  site  of  the 
original  Richmond' Church  which  was  built  in  1780. 

(9)  Kenmore 

Built  1792.  Harrison  Home,  until  recently  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Home  and  previous  to  that  the  Jennings  home.  It 
has  an  interesting  history. 

(10)  Dwight  Home 

The  Bnel  Home,  known  as  the  Dwight  Place  built  in 
1795  or  1820  and  containing  many  interesting  features. 

(11)  Williams  Home 
Now  Occupied  by  George  North. 

One  of  and  possibly  the  largest  landowner  in  early 
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Harrison  Home,  formerly  belonging  successively  to  the  Sherrills, 

Jennings  and  Huntingtons. 


AMOS  SNOW  AND  CATHERINE  McCULLOUGH 
in  Colonial  costume  (1935) 


Richmond  was  the  Hon.  Eleazer  Williams.  The  corner 
property  now  owned  and  occupied  by  William  Sherrill  and 
his  daughter’s  family  was  owned  by  Eleazer  and  on  it  stood 
the  old  Methodist  Church.  He  owned  but  allowed  it  for  the 
church  and  its  uses,  “as  long  as  said  church  should  flourish 
and  live.”  Evidently  the  churches  later  merged  and  the 
property  was  deeded  to  the  Sherrill  forbears.  The  Williams 
homestead  very  much  in  construction  like  other  mstocraHc 
houses  of  its  time  seems  to  be  no  more,  but  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Howard  Stevens  home  and  embraced 

in  .11  directions.  M,  »  »  „,o 

owned  all  the  property  in  and  around  the  station,  the 
store  and  the  lovely  homestead  now  occupied  by 
Ceorze  North  This  was  one  of  the  outstanding  and 

homes  of  the  late  1700.,. 

the  perfectly  square  houses  of  that  time,  it  had  a  long 
wfng  to  tie  south,  giving  on  to  a  wide  piazza,  the  roof  o 
which  was  supported  by  beautifully  fluted  Corinthian  cot- 
umns.  This  house  through  a  daughter  who  married  M  . 
Nichols  later  became  known  as  the  Nichols  House.  T  e 
former  Bessie  Nichols,  now  Mrs.  Clarence  Wood  of  Da- 
ton  sold  recently  to  the  North  family.  The  Williams  family 
also  owned  and  leased  innumerable  iron  mines  and  ore 
beds  which  in  turn  descended  until  quite  recently  from 
father  to  son.  The  last  descendent  interested  in  ’this  m 
dustrv  is  Mr.  Ray  Carleton  Williams  now  residing  m  West 
Stockbridge.  He  married  a  descendant  of  his_great  great 
grandfather’s  great  chum  and  contemporary  Henry  Sher- 
Sl  Mss  Beatrice  Fitzgerald  of  New  York,  cousin  of 
Bishop  Henry  Sherrill.  . 

Crane  Homestead.  Home  of  a, former  minister  an 

now  used  as  a  school.  This  is  of  modern  construction-  It 

has  an  outstanding  view  and  a  nice  garden. 
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Kelly  Homestead.  Modern  home  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  views  in  the  county. 

After  the  tour,  the  guests  were  taken  to  the  homes 
of  Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crane  to  inspect 
their  grounds,  and  then  were  entertained  at  Rock  Ridge 
Farms  by  Mrs.  Gibbs  at  tea. 

Mrs.  Ray  Carleton  Williams  of  West  Stockbridge  for¬ 
merly  of  Richmond,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Fairfield  of  Richmond 
assisted. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
MISS  PEIRSON’S  LETTER 

On  Saturday  August  24  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Eagle 
written  by  a  former  resident  of  Richmond.  It  is  of  such 
interest  that  we  here  insert  it  in  detail. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eagle: — 

You  have  reported  many  anniversaries  and  celebra¬ 
tions  this  year.  This  week  our  own  next-door  neighbor, 
Richmond,  is  celebrating  three  anniversaries:  175  years 
since  the  town  was  settled.  170  years  since  it  was  incorpor¬ 
ated,  and  150  since  the  name  Richmont  was  changed  to 
Richmond. 

Mainly  an  agricultural  town  our  ancestors  raised 
hundreds  of  sheep  on  our  hill-pastures.  It  is  said  that  one 
year  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  were  driven  from  Richmond 
to  the  cattle  show  in  Pittsfield. 

Years  ago  Richmond  was  noted  for  the  excellent  iron 
produced  from  the  many  ore  beds  scattered  through  the 
town.  In  the  Berkshire  Museum  is  a  cannon  made  in  1861 
from  Richmond  Furnace  Iron. 

About  100  years  ago  the  town  became  internationally 
known  among  geologists  because  of  the  discovery  and  study 
of  the  Richmond  Boulder  Train  by  Dr.  Stephen  Reid. 

In  my  possession  is  a  book  which  tells  a  story  of  the 
Older  Richmond,  which  to  my  mind,  brings  a  real  pride  of 
our  ancestors,  to  a  loyal  son  or  daughter  of  Richmond. 

It  is  a  Book  of  Records  of  the  Militia  from  1788  to 
1816. 

I  quote  from  a  book  in  the  Library,  “In  1774  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colonial  Assembly  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safe¬ 
ty  which  organized  the  militia  in  the  locality  of  Boston. 
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In  1775  the  Second  Continental  Congress  organized  militia 
in  the  several  Colonies,  part  of  which  were  the  ‘Minute 
Men.’  Continental  Congress  did  nothing  in  training  or 
equipment.  First  Federal  Militia  Law  was  enacted  in  1792. 
No  compensation  was  given  even  then.  Each  man  pro¬ 
vided  his  own  musket.  No  Federal  financial  aid  was  given 
before  1808.  No  cooperation  between  regular  army  and 
State  troops  until  about  1880/’ 

Under  the  date,  Richmond,  April  27,  1789,  I  find  the 
company  mustered  “12  officers,  a  drummer  and  a  fifer,  46 
trainband,  33  alarm  list,  64  muskets,  43  bayonets  and  220 
flints,  24  pounds  pewter,  30  priming  wires  and  brushes. 
I’ve  omitted  many  articles  of  equipment. 

By  order  of  Col.  Caleb  Hyde 
John  Bartlett,  Adj., 

W.  M.  Barnes,  Capt., 
Titus  Hill,  Clerk 

Under  date  Sept.  15,  1804  we  read:  “Captain  Merrill’s 
and  Captain  Burdick’s  companies  will  meet  near  the  Inn 
of  Mr.  Merrick’s  in  Pittsfield  on  October  2,  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Captain  Steven’s  company  will  meet  on  the  same 
day  near  the  Inn  of  Mr.  Broad  in  Hancock,  9  A.  M. 

“Captain;  Morse’s  company  will  meet  on  the  same  day 
near  the  meeting  house  in  Washington,  9  A.  M.  Captain 
Redington’s  and  Captain  Griffing’s  companies  will  meet 
near  the  Inn  of  William  Leadbetters  in  Richmond  on  the 
third  day  of  October,  9  A.  M.  Captain  Saben’s  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Hill’s  companies  will  meet  on  the  same  day  near  the 
court  house  in  Lenox,  9  A.  M.” 

The  dress  or  uniform  seems  to  need  much  discussion. 
In  1789  we  find  “The  General 'urges  that  a  uniformity  of 
dress  be  throughout  the  division  ...  a  white  waist  frock 
and  overalls  are  a  cheap  and  easy  dress,  would  recommend 
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the  same.  Also  a  white  feather  with  a  red  top  in  their 
hats.” 

May  28th  1791.  “Each  man  be  furnished  with  a  good 
gun,  bayonet,  cartridge  box,  bright  and  clean,  with  at  least 
six  blank  cartridges.  Dressed  in  uniform,  fresh  shaved, 
and  hair  powdered,  and  every  way  in  the  most  soldier-like 
manner.” 

July  24,  1807  we  find  “The  major  wishes  to  express 
his  fullest  confidence,  that  in  times  like  the  present,  each 
officer  and  soldier  who  may  be  called  upon  to  do  duty 
under  the  above  given  orders  will  perform  the  same,  with 
a  soldierly  and  manly  determination  to  defend  his  rights, 
and  his  insulted  country’s  cause,  and  thereby  evince  to 
the  world  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  called  an  American.” 

I  think  we  should  be  proud  to  know  that  our  ancestors 
were  so  loyal  and  patriotic.  I  wonder  if  our  swanky  uni¬ 
forms,  and  deadly  “gas,”  and  soaring  planes,  represent 
the  same  kind  of  loyalty  and  desire  to  be  Americans. 

Alice  E.  Peirson 

Pittsfield. 


CHAPTER  V 
“OPEN  HOUSE  DAYS'’ 

About  a  week  after  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  eleven  houses 
had  passed  into  history,  four  more  houses  were  opened  to 
the  public  for  two  days.  This  event  was  called  “Open 
House  Days”  and  the  following  gives  the  detail  of  the 
houses  visited  on  August  23rd  and  24th. 

The  year  1935  is  a  threefold  anniversary  for  Rich¬ 
mond, — the  one  hundred  seventy-fifth  since  the  town  was 
settled,  the  one  hundred  seventieth  since  it  was  incorpor¬ 
ated,  and  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  since  the  present  name 
was  adopted. 


To  observe  these  anniversaries,  a  committee  of  the 
Richmond  Congregational  Church  has  set  aside  the  after¬ 
noons  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth,  when  four  of  the  old  houses  will  be  open  to 
visitors.  There  will  be  exhibits  of  antiques  in  each  one, 
and  in  addition  tea  will  be  served  on  the  lawn  at  “Kenmore” 
in  the  late  afternoon.  ; 

Tickets  entitling  the  bearer  to  visit  all  the  houses  and 
the  tea,  are  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  ,  and  may 
be  secured  by  mail  from  Mrs.  Cyrus  Mace,  Richmond, 
Mass.,  or  at  the  first  house  visited. 

THE  PARMELEE  HOUSE 

Now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Snow.  Built  about 
1763  by  Deacon  Silas  Parmelee.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  “salt-box”  type  of  house,  the  lean-to  roof  and  overhang¬ 
ing  second  story  being  characteristic.  It  is  probably  the 
oldest  house  in  Richmond.  It  formerly  contained  a  secret 
stairway,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  there  is  a  secret 
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FRANCES  BREWSTER  WRIGHT 
in  ancient  costume  on  Annin  (formerly  Bishop)  lawn,  (1935) 


Buel  House 


originally  Dwight  Home 


passage  connected  with,  a  stone  vault  in  the  rear  to  provide 

escape  in  case  of  Indian  attack. 

There  was  an  exhibit  of  rugs,  quilts,  and  woven 
articles  in  this  house  which  was  open  from  two  to  five. 

BRICK  HOUSE  (2) 

Now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Sterner.  Built 
about  1820  by  William  Nichols.  This  is  the  only  house  of 
this  material  in  Richmond.  It  remained  in  the  Nichols 
family  until  purchased  by  its  present  owners.  The  hall 
containes  informal  decorations  by  Mr.  Sterner  who  is  one 
of  America’s  foremost  artists.  In  this  house  were  exhibits 
of  portraits,  prints,  and  silhouettes.  It  was  open  from  two 

to  four. 

GOODWOOD  (3) 

Now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell. 
Built  about  1795,  though  the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Welles  Dwight  who  came 
from  Stockbridge  to  be  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  1819,  and  who  wrote  the  history  of  Richmond 
contained  in  Field’s  History  of  Berkshire  County  published 
in  1829.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Sherrill,  the 
builder  and  owner  of  Kenmore,  who,  tradition  says,  gave 
his  daughter  for  a  wedding  present  a  replica  of  his  own 
home.  Like  her  father’s  this  house  contains  a  brick  oven 
in  the  cellar  as  well  as  in  the  old  kitchen,  now  the  living 
room  The  hall  and  west  parlor  show  fine  examples  of 
carved  woodwork.  In  Field’s  History  the  elevation  of 
Richmond  is  given  as  1147  feet  above  sea  level  from  the 

“door-step  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight.” 

Here  was  an  exhibit  of  documents-  It  was  open  from 

two  to  four. 

THE  BISHOP  HOUSE  (4) 

Now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Stuart  Annin. 
Built  about  1773  by  Nathaniel  Bishop  who  came  from 
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Guilford,  Connecticut,  to  be  the  Richmond  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  Register  of  Probate  for  the  County 
for  thirty  years  and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Sessions  for  seventeen.  His  son,  Henry  Walker  Bishop, 
also  a  judge,  was  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
several  times.  This  house  is  an  example  of  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  “Cape  Cod”  type  of  story-and-  a-half  farm  house, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  in  town  in  which  the  central  chimney 
has  been  retained.  A  curious  architectural  feature  is  the 
overhanging  plate,  visible  under  the  eaves,  a  method  of 
building  probably  copied  from  the  old  Nelson  House  in 
Guilford. 

In  this  house  was  an  exhibit  of  silver,  china,  and  glass. 
It  was  open  from  two  to  five. 

KENMORE  (5) 

Now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Harrison. 
Built  in  1792  by  Henry  Sherrill,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  This  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  square  Georgian  house  ,the  front  doorway 
and  the  palladium  window  above  it  being  particularly  note¬ 
worthy. 

These  grounds  were  only  open  from  five  to  six.  Tea 
was  served. 

The  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle  of  Friday  August  23, 
1935,  has  this  to  say  of  it: 

In  addition  to  the  opening  of  the  houses,  the  committee 
had  arranged  exhibits  of  articles  and  documents  of  historic 
interest  to  be  shown  in  each  house.  Included  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  woven  goods  at  the  Parmelee  house  was  a  hand 
embroidered  bed  spread,  the  thread  of  which  was  spun  by 
the  maker,  a  woolen  counterpane  of  Kensington  enbroidery, 
illustrated  children’s  handkerchiefs  of  the  time  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  blanket  belonging  to  the  Deming  family,  several 
quilts  dating  back  to  1790,  and  hooked  rugs.  One  especially 
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handsome  quilt  was  made  by  Jerusha  Badger  Brewster, 
wife  of  Dr.  Oliver  Brewster  of  Revolutionary  War  fame, 
a  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  the  Mayflower. 
Richmond  descendants  of  the  above  are  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Whitehead  Gibbs  and  Miss  Frances  Brewster  Wright. 

Historic  documents  were  on  display  at  Goodwood. 
Among  these  were  orders  signed  by  Timothy  Yokun,  the 
Indian  chief  who  sold  the  land  which  today  includes  Lenox 
and  Richmond,  to  the  early  settlers.  Also  deeds  signed  by 
Micah  Mudge,  the  first  settler  in  Richmond,  property  deeds 
of  the  Barnes  family,  dated  1771  and  1773 ;  and  “Abstract 
of  Military  Discipline,”  published  in  1775;  a  letter  written 
by  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Valley  Forge,  the  war 
diary  for  the  year  1776  of  Henry  Williams  Dwight,  first 
treasurer  of  Berkshire  County;  a  commission  as  colonel 
in  the  artillery  from  George  II  to  Joseph  Dwight  of  Great 
Barrington,  dated  1756,  for  the  expedition  to  Lake  Iroquois 
(now  Lake  Champlain)  ;  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the 
company  enlisted  in  Shays’s  Rebellion  in  1785;  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper,  “Western  Star”  published  in  Stockbridge 
in  1790 ;  commission  in  the  militia  bearing  the  signature  of 
John  Hancock,  and  other  documents  of  interest. 

At  the  Brick  House,  an  embroidered  baptismal  robe 
was  on  display,  and  other  embroidered  articles  of  dress; 
also  silhouettes  by  Martin  Griffing,  a  local  artist,  who  en¬ 
joyed  more  than  local  fame;  hand-painted  daguerrotypes, 
miniatures,  engravings  from  Godey’s  Ladies’  Book,  a  steel 
engraving  by  A.  N.  Ritchie  and  a  portrait  of  Timothy 
Edwards  of  Stockbridge. 

Albert  Sterner,  the  painter,  and  Mrs.  Sterner,  of  14 
East  Sixtieth  street,  New  York  city,  own  the  Brick  house 
on  the  High  road,  built  about  1820  by  William  Nichols.  Mr. 
Sterner  has  adorned  the  hall  walls  with  paintings  and  he 
will  have  on  exhibition  portraits,  prints,  etchings,  and  sil- 
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houettes.  Called  Brick  House  because  it  is  the  only  house 
of  this  material  in  the  town. 

At  the  Bishop  House,  there  was  a  display  of  antique 
china ;  silver  made  by  Selah  Andrews,  a  Richmond  celebrity 
who  is  said  to  have  made  spoons  out  of  silver  dollars; 
copper  kettles,  and  a  cane  owned  by  Josiah  Peirson  in  1771. 

Herbert  A.  Dorr  is  a  descendant  of  the  above  mentioned 
Selah  Andrews. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EVENING  CELEBRATION 

The  culminating  affair  of  the  year  was  the  evening 
gathering  at  the  town  hall.  Old  residents  came  from  far 
and  near  and  reminiscences  both  humorous  and  pathetic 
held  the  attention  until  a  very  late  hour. 

Again  the  Eagle  writes  of  it  most  colorfully  and  we 
here  quote  its  reprint  in  detail. 

Colorful  Puddin’  Hollow 

And  Richmond  Characters 

Recalled  at  Anniversary 

Speakers  at  175th  Anniversary  Celebration  at  Town  Hall  Last 
Evening  Describe  Mormon  Baptism  in  Richard’s  Mill  Pond- 
Micah  Mudge  and  Comfort  Wood,  First  Settlers  Called  to 
Memory-Bishop  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Former  Richmond  Resident,  Gives  Principal  Ad¬ 
dress  \ 

Two  Peirson  sisters  who  were  reputed  to  have  married 
a  Mormon  husband  with  15  wives  about  1850,  the  Messrs. 
Micah  Mudge  and  Comfort  Wood  who  settled  the  town 
about  1760,  and  the  Rev.  Renshaw,  who  had  the  habit  of 
breakfasting  with  his  parishioners,  were  among  the 
characters  recalled  at  the  175th  anniversary  meeting  last 

evening  in  the  Richmond  Town  HaM. 

Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherrill  Speaks 

The  anniversary  celebration,  with  Bishop  Henry 
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Knox  Sherrill,  former  resident  and  now  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  as  speaker,  was  the 
occasion  of  many  reminiscences  of  early  Richmond  scenes, 
landmarks  and  characters.  The  town  was  settled  175  years 
ago,  incorporated  as  a  town  170  years  ago  and  named  Rich¬ 
mond  150  years  ago,  it  was  recalled  in  introductory  re¬ 
marks  by  Darwin  S-  Morse,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen. 

In  the  principal  address  of  the  evening,  embodying 
many  personal  reminiscences,  Bishop  Sherrill,  the  youngest 
bishop  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  formerly  the  pastor 
of  several  important  parishes,  told  of  the  valuable  philoso¬ 
phy  which  he  learned  as  a  boy  in  Richmoond,  and  the  plain, 
common  sense  education  which  his  boyhood  in  that  town 
gave  him. 

“Need  Ancestors’  Character  Today” 

“Even  in  the  changed  conditions  of  the  present  day, 
we  can  live  some  of  the  fine  characteristics  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,”  Bishop  Sherrill  told  his  audience  which  filled  the 
Town  Hall  to  capacity.  “I  admire  the  independence  of  the 
New  England  mind,  which  was  able  to  work  and  wrest 
an  acceptable  living  from  these  stubborn  and  not  too  fruit¬ 
ful  hills.  One  of  the  greatest  evils1  of  the  depression  and 
our  present  generation  is  the  expectation  that  we  can  and 
should  get  something  for  nothing.  I  like  particularly  the 
unfailing  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  that  exists  in 
rural  communities  like  Richmond,  and  although  it  is  often 
open  to  ridicule,  I  also  admire  the  frugality  and  discipline 
of  our  local  forbears. 

“Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early  New  England 
people  are  what  our  country  needs  today,”  Bishop  Sherrill 
concluded.  “The  great  contribution  of  our  predecessors  was 
the  character  that  they  established  here  as  faithful,  true, 
and  God-fearing  men  and  women.” 
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Richmond  Bought  for  1700  Pounds 

The  purchase  of  Richmond  for  1700  pounds  from  two 
chiefs  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  was  pictured  by  William 
H.  Sherrill,  a  cousin  of  Bishop  Sherrill,  whose  ancestry 
dates  far  back  in  the  town’s  history.  He  recalled  also  the 
naming  of  Richmond  after  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose 
family  name  is  Lenox,  and  also  the  birth  of  the  first  white 
child  in  the  town,  Elizabeth  Mudge  in  the  late  1700's. 

Seven  generations  of  Richmond  forebears  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Alice  Peirson  of  Pittsfield,  who  told  a  series 
of  early  anecdotes.  She  told  of  Polly  Baldwin  who  married 
her  cousin,  a  Richmond  resident  in  1775,  and  came  there 
from  Connecticut  on  horseback  with  three  cows,  the  wed¬ 
ding  gift  of  her  father.  She  named  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw  an  early  minister,  and  reminisced  upon  Brigham 
Young’s  visit  in  Richmond  about  1850,  when  he  baptised 
converts  to  Mormonism  in  Richard’s  Mill  Pond.  Sue  Dun¬ 
ham,  a  mildly  insane  character  of  the  town,  who  blew  out 
her  candle  in  prayer  meeting  to  grease  her  high  hob-nailed 
boots  was  mentioned  in  the  talk,  and  several  interesting 
landmarks,  “the  pound”  for  stray  animals,  the  “tramp 
house”  for  wandering  hoboes,  and  Puddin’  Hollow  School 
which  later  was  elevated  to  the  status  of  Maple  Valley 
Seminary. 

Rum  for  25  Cents  a  Gallon  j 

“Richmond  Industries”  furnished  material  for  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  William  S.  Annin,  which  he  is  kindly 
allowing  us  to  reprint  in  full. 

“As  you  are  all  well  aware  I  really  have  no  right  on 
this  committee  at  all;  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  ancestors 
were  born  in  Richmond  but  my  youngest  daughter  is  more 
fortunate.  However  I  am  the  more ’honored ;  furthermore, 
it  seems  very  unhealthy  these  days  to  cross  a  dictator,  and 
as  I  was  appointed  by  our  local  Mussolini,  I  dared  not  re- 
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fuse  to  serve.  ‘Mine  not  to  make  reply,  mine  not  to  reason 
why’  etc. 

Someone,  who  could  not  have  borne  any  good  will  to 
this  audience  suggested  that  I  write  an  essay  on  the  his¬ 
toric  industries  of  the  town  and  as  this  seemed  to  have 
considerable  possibilities,  I  have  done  what  I  could;  al¬ 
though  I  realize  that  several  years  should  be  spent  on  this 
subject  rather  than  a  few  weeks. 

In  any  such  account,  first  place  must  be  given  to  agri¬ 
culture,  an  activity  which  was  first  in  time  and  has  re¬ 
mained  first  in  importance  through  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  and  three  quarters.  Originally  the  farmer  raised 
nearly  all  of  the  goods  he  consumed — the  chief  exception 
being  rum,  and  for  this  reason  several  crops  were  common 
which  are  seldom  if  ever  raised  in  this  locality  now.  First 
of  these  is  wheat,  of  which  the  Berkshire  soil  is  said  to 
have  raised  as  much  as  40  bushels  to  the  acre  compared 
with  a  present  average  of  14  bushels  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Another  crop  which  was  universal  at  first  was  flax, 
which  was  so  common  in  the  early  days  that  a  mill  for 
making  linseed  oil  was  operated  for  many  years  in  Lenox. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  in  addition  to  reviving 
slavery  in  the  south,  destroyed  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  linen,  but  all  of  us  have  seen  the  little  spinning  wheels 
used  for  spinning  thread. 

While  some  of  us  still  tap  our  maples  in  the  spring — 
and  one  new  resident  even  unwittingly  tapped  an  oak — un¬ 
successfully  I  am  told,  maple  sugar  with  us  is  largely  a 
luxury.  With  our  ancestors,  maple  sugar  and  molasses 
were  the  most  popular  sweetenings,  and  few  farms  were 
without  a  sugar  bush ;  molasses,  usually  called  “long  sweet¬ 
ening”  must  however,  have  bben  cheap,  or  Jamaica  rum 
could  not  have  been  sold  for  25  cents  a  gallon. 

Rye  was  a  usual  crop  even  within  the  twenty-five  years 
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that  make  up  my  recollection,  but  is  seldom  raised  now  pos- 
sibily  because  of  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  it  after 
it  has  been  raised.  The  same  applies  to  buckwheat  al¬ 
though  there  are  one  or  two  patches  of  it  in  town  now, 
it  was  given  to  chickens  who  were  supposed  to  take  it  and 
like  it ;  they  took  it,  but  only  under  protest. 

In  animal  husbandry,  sheep  were  for  many  years  the 
most  numerous  farm  animals.  At  first  every  farm  had  a 
few  sheep  to  provide  wool  for  blankets  and  winter  clothes. 
With  the  coming  of  woolen  mills  to  Housatonic  Valley 
wool  became  the  readiest  cash  crop,  and  sheep  came  to  be 
raised  in  large  numbers.  The  tax  list  of  1854,  (the  earliest 
I  have  been  able  to  find)  listed  2953  including  two  flocks 
of  over  300.  The  Gazeteer  of  1886  lists  over  1900.  The 
tax  list  of  1934  gave  the  number  of  sheep  in  Richmond 
as  41. 

Pigs  too  were  kept  on  every  farm  for  pork;  I  cannot 
find  that  they  were  kept  in  any  numbers,  but  like  the  sheep 
their  numbers  have  dwindled  until  we  are  almost  pigless, 
there  being  but  one  taxable  pig  in  town  in  1934.  Perhaps 
people  are  investing  in  tax  exempt  pigs. 

Dairying,  the  present  mainstay,  has  been  important 
from  the  first.  Richmond  did  not  furnish  Pittsfield’s  milk 
supply  in  Revolutionary  times  when  cows  must  have  grazed 
along  North  St. — blasphemous  as  that  may  sound,  but 
butter  and  cheese  were  shipped  to  New  York  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  via  Hudson;  and  Mr.  Rankin  tells  me  that  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  cheese  was  sometimes  a  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  transfer  of  real  estate.  The  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  kept  in  the  early  days  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out;  in  1854  it  was  476  compared  With  649  in  1934. 

I  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  cattle  without  men¬ 
tioning  oxen,  which  in  the  early  days  were  the  chief  draught 
animals  because  the  two  wheeled  ox  cart  was  the  only  ve- 
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hide  capable  of  navigating  the  roads,  and  because  their 
placidity  made  them  easier  to  handle  in  the  stumpy  and 
rocky  plowing  of  those  days.  They  had  vanished  before 
the  recollection  of  most  of  those  present,  but  eighty  years 
ago  there  were  31  yoke  in  the  town,  including  one  owned 
by  the  Richmond  Iron  Works. 

The  mention  of  this  company  introduces  the  subject  of 
the  iron  industry  which  began  shortly  after  the  town  was 
founded  and  only  ceased  to  exist  within  the  last  decade.  To 
show  how  early  the  presence  of  iron  in  town  was  recog¬ 
nized  a  document  in  Mrs.  Buell's  possession  bears  witness. 
This  deed,  drawn  in  1764  records  the  transfer  of  50  acres 

of  land  from  Micah  Mudge,  the  first  settler  to - 

- ,  for  the  sum  of  50  pounds  sterling  the  grantor 

retaining  a  half  interest  in  all  iron  ore  found  in  or  on  the 
land,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  land  represented 
half  of  a  piece  which  Mr.  Mudge  had  purchased  two  years 
earlier  for  4  pounds  sterling,  I  don’t  think  anyone  will  deny 
that  he  was  a  good  bargainer,  as  well  as  that  even  then 
ore  had  been  discovered  in  town. 

The  first  as  well  as  the  last  mines  to  be  worked  were 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  Field’s  History  states 
that  for  half  a  century  the  ore  was  carted  to  Lenox  Fur¬ 
nace  or  Glendale  to  be  smelted,  but  in  1829  the  works  at 
the  Furnace  were  built,  which  continued  in  operation  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  iron  produced  was  of  a  particularly 
high  grade  and  possessed  great  transverse  and  tensile 
strength  due  apparently  to  the  fact  that  it  contained  titan¬ 
ium  and  nickel;  its  peculiar  quality  was  long  recognized; 
it  was  used  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Rodman  gun,  and  the  guns  used  on  the  Monitor  in  her 
engagement  with  the  Merrimafc  are  said  to  have  been  made 
of  it-  For  over  forty  years  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  certain  annual  amount  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  car  wheels,  and  during  that  time  no  wreck  was 
ever  traced  to  the  failure  of  a  wheel.  Mr.  Ray  Williams 
tells  me  that  a  small  quantity  of  this  iron  was  added  to 
the  carwheel  iron  as  a  “strengthener,, ;  it  was  indeed  an 
alloy  and  the  reason  it  is  no  longer  used  is  that  other 
alloys  were  found  which  were  cheaper  and  did  the  work 
as  well. 

While  the  mines  at  the  Furnace  were  by  all  odds  the 
largest,  they  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones ;  I  have  been 
able  to  locate  twelve  ore  pits  in  various  parts  of  town,  (all 
but  one  east  of  the  railroad)  some  of  which  were  pockets 
worked  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  only  one  to 
survive  the  hard  times  of  1873-77  was  the  Cheever  mine  on 
the  North  property,  but  some  of  those  present  can  remem¬ 
ber  others  in  operation.  The  ore  from  these  beds  was 
drawn  to  the  railroad  by  teams  and  shipped  to  Hudson; 
Mr.  Sherrill  (who  has  contributed  much  of  the  material 
for  this  paper)  remembers  when  21  teams  were  constantly 
engaged  in  drawing  ore  to  the  depot. 

Why  does  our  iron  business  no  longer  exist?  The  ans¬ 
wer  is  the  competition  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  where 
the  ore  is  50%  richer  and  cheaper  to  mine  and  even  more, 
the  cheapness  of  their  fuel  costs.  The  increasing  price  of 
wood  charcoal  here  finally  made  its  price  prohibitive;  in 
the  hey-day  of  the  mines  it  was  $7  a  hundred  bushels  and 
before  its  use  was  discontinued  it  had  risen  to  $25.  Char¬ 
coal  was  used  because  it  reduced  the  carbon  and  sulphur 
content  of  the  product  and  for  many  years  the  burning  of 
charcoal  was  a  subsidiary  industry  in  the  town.  It  took 
2%  cords  of  wood  to  make  100  bushels  of  charcoal  and  from 
130  to  140  bushels  of  charcoal  to  smelt  a  ton  of  iron  so  that 
the  fuel  cost  in  the  last  days  of  the ’industry  was  over  $35 
per  ton  compared  with  $10  in  the  golden  age ;  but  even  so, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  burners  of  charcoal  wore  many 
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diamonds.  This  activity  antedates  my  arrival  in  Rich¬ 
mond  but  many  people  in  the  audience  must  remember  the 
queer  shaped  charcoal  carts  and  how  perfectly  the  color  of 
the  drivers  matched  the  color  of  the  load. 

Lime  has  been  produced  since  early  days ;  the  quarries 
at  the  Summit  are  mentioned  in  Field’s  History,  and  are 
shown  on  the  map  of  Richmond  in  the  Atlas  of  Berkshire 
County  published  in  1858.  In  the  1860’s  there  were  kilns 
just  east  of  where  the  DuPlains  now  live;  the  Du  Plain 
house  is  still  called  the  “Lime  Kiln  House”  by  some  people. 
Various  people,  including:  Mr.  Walter  Lovelace,  built  small 
kilns  on  their  own  property,  the  remains  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  The  most  important  kilns  were  those  built  at  the 
Summit  in  1907  and  which  were  later  bought  and  operated 
until  1927  by  the  Pittsfield  Lime  and  Stone  Co*,  but  while 
a  good  deal  of  lime  was  produced  first  and  last,  this  com¬ 
pany  is  remembered  more  for  the  high  finance  indulged 
in  by  some  of  the  people  connected  with  it. 

For  the  first  century  of  its  existence  there  seem  to 
have  always  been  several  tanneries  in  operation;  it  is  puz¬ 
zling  how  such  a  small  cattle  population  kept  so  many  tan¬ 
neries  going ;  my  guess  is  that  the  supply  of  hemlock  bark 
was  an  advantage  and  that  hides  were  shipped  in  here  from 
outside.  The  Peirson  tannery,  on  the  present  Mace  proper¬ 
ty,  the  Chapin  tannery  on  the  Gibbs  property  and  that  run 
by  Capt.  Wm.  Barnes  near  the  residence  of  his  descendent, 
Mr.  James  Barnes,  must  have  flourished  simultaneously.  I 
find  that  few  people  know  of  the  existence  of  this  last,  yet 
the  cellar  hole  is  still  visible  as  well  as  the  positions  of  the 
two  vats ;  and  the  old  stone  used  for  grinding  the  tanbark 
serves  as  a  doorstep  for  the  present  Barnes  house.  Mr. 
Barnes  also  has  the  account  book  of  his  ancestor,  kept  in 
L,  S  &  D  and  indicating,  from  some  of  the  entries,  that 
barter  was  common  in  those  days.  The  last  tannery  to  be 
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operated  was  that  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  father  of  our  select¬ 
man,  which  is  shown  on  the  1858  Atlas ;  I  cannot  find  any¬ 
one  who  remembers  it,  however. 

While  the  lack  of  any  good  sized  stream  prevented  the 
establishment  of  any  large  manufacture  dependent  on 

water  power,  there  have  been  many  small  mills  scattered 
around  the  town  in  the  past.  A  map  drawn  by  the  select¬ 
men  in  1795  shows  two  gristmills — one  just  above  the  Ben¬ 
ton’s  and  one  on  the  Furnace  brook  just  north  of  the  West 
Stockbridge  line;  a  Fulling  mill  on  the  brook  southeast  of 
the  Southeast  school,  and  sawmills  on  the  Perry’s  Peak 
brook  and  near  the  present  Keefe  residence.  Field’s  His¬ 
tory  in  1829  mentions  “two  grist  mills,  three  sawmills,  two 
fulling  mills,  two  carding  machines  and  a  woolen  factory 
of  considerable  importance”,  but  fails  to  describe  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  any  of  them ;  and  none  of  them  lasted  long  enough 
to  be  shown  on  the  1858  map-  Concerning  the  woolen  mill 
the  history  says  “This  factory  has  recently  been  erected  on 
a  small  stream  promising  but  a  doubtful  supply  of  water. 
But  by  care  in  the  construction  of  the  dam,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  by  introducing  a  water  wheel  of  unusual  size, 
power  is  furnished  sufficient  for  the  operation  of  extensive 
machinery”. 

The  1858  Atlas  shows  a  factory  for  making  super¬ 
phosphates  of  lime  on  Cone  Brook  near  the  Norths,  and 
several  deeds  refer  to  a  grist  mill  and  distillery^  on  this 
stretch  of  brook  run  by  a  man  named  Richards,  concerning 
a  member  of  whose  family  the  story  is  told  that  he  joined 
the  Mormons,  rose  high  in  their  councils  and  possessed  17 
wives  including  two  Peirson  sisters  from  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Terrell.  There  was  also  a  distillery  for 
making  cider  brandy  across  the  brook  from  Mr.  Snow’s 
house;  this  house  has  certainly  had  an  eventful  history  as 
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I  am  told  it  was  once  owned  by  a  slave  trader  who  kept 
some  of  his  stock  in  his  house  at  times. 

My  time  limit  prevents  me  from  more  then  mention¬ 
ing  the  occasional  enterprises  pursued  at  various  times  by 
Richmonders,  though  some  would  repay  a  good  deal  of 
study. 

Last  week’s  exhibit  had  a  number  of  graceful  and 
beautifully  simple  spoons  made  by  Selah  Andrews  out  of 
silver  dollars,  and  silhouettes  made  by  Martin  Griffin,  to 
whose  memory  the  window  in  the  west  end  of  the  church  is 
dedicated,  and  whose  cart  his  grand  daughter,  ]\frs.  Pruyne 
of  Pittsfield  still  has.  There  was  once  a  hat  factory  on 
Perry’s  Peak;  a  girl  who  lived  in  the  Terrell’s  house  made 
Leghorn  hats  out  of  swamp  grass  and  won  a  prize  at  a  fair 
with  one.  The  Montsinger  house  was  once  the  home  of  a 
weaver  named  Daniel  Hand,  whose  account  book,  now  in 
Mrs.  Terrell  s  possession  makes  very  interesting  reading 
Some  of  the  entries  are  for  the  year  1772.  In  1809  the  town 
possessed  a  cabinet  maker  named  Benjamin  Goodrich  who 
advertized  Cabinet  Work,  fancy  Windsor  chairs  and  Sleighs. 
When  his  bound  boy,  Eli  Redington,  ran  away,  he  adver¬ 
tised  foi  two  boys  to  take  his  place — an  implied  but  unin¬ 
tentional  tribute  to  Mr.  Redington.  There  was  a  fork  fac¬ 
tory  opposite  the  Eldredges ;  many  of  you  must  remember 
the  plant  for  refining  marl  that  flourished  for  a  few  months 
near  the  station  tnirty-five  years  ago ;  I  learned  only  Sun- 
day  that  Richmond  possessed  a  gold  mine. 

I  know  my  time  is  up  and  I  must  close.  So  many  people 
have  contributed  material  for  this  paper  that  I  know  I  shall 
forget  to  mention  some  of  the  most  important.  However, 
in  addition  to  the  people  already  mentioned  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wm  Rushbrook  for  material  concerning  the  Iron 
Works,  and  to  Mir.  and  Mrs.  Benton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman, 
Mrs.  Dobson,  Miss  Alice  Peirson  and  Miss  Ida  Barnes  for 
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various  information.  I  am  also  indebted  greatly  to  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  for  many  courtesies”. 

Mrs.  Mary  McAvoy  of  Worcester,  formerly  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  lauded  the  courage,  faith  in  God,  the  desire  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  love  of  neighbor  of  the  Richmond  pioneers, 
in  her  talk  “The  Debt  We  Owe  the  Pioneers.”  Her  address 
contained  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Richmond 
schools  and  the  pioneer  women  of  the  town. 

Boulder,  Train  Described 

A  paper  written  by  Miss  Margaret  Mace  on  the  “Rich¬ 
mond  Boulder  Train”  was  read  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Lock- 
wood,  describing  the  chain  of  glacial  boulders  left  in  the 
hills  from  the  glacier  period. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
OLD  GRANTS  OF  1763 

In  1763  we  find  that  “John  Hamilton  conveyed  other 
property,  which  in  1774  became  the  property  of  Benjamin 
Goodrich.”  We  quote  the  successive  steps  below. 

MINUTES  OF  EAST  HALF  OF  LOT  15 
2nd  division  Richmnod 

John  Hamilton  to  John  Chamberlin,  B.  5,  P.  392,  Apr. 
5,  1763.  Lots  24  and  15  2nd  Division. 

Chamberlin  to  Benj.  Merriman,  B.  6,  P.  472.,  Oct.  16, 
1765.  Lot  15. 

Benj.  Merriman  to  Benj.  Axtel,  B.  6,  P.  471,  July  15, 
1769.  East  half  of  Lot  15. 

Benj.  Axtel  to  Ezekial  Olmstead.  B.  9,  P.  199.  Apr. 
23,  1771.  East  half  of  Lot  15.  2nd  division. 

Ezekial  Olmstead  to  Benj.  Goodrich.  B.  11,  P.  462. 
Nov.  7,  1774.  East  half  of  Lot  15,  and  whole  of  Lot  16. 
Note.  Have  not  found  a  deed  from  Benjamin  Goodrich. 

On  April  5,  1763  we  find  that  Enoch  Slosson  conveyed 
property  to  Benjamin  Merriman,  which  Benjamin  on  Feb. 
12,1780  conveyed  to  Abraham  Merriman.  (In  these  times 
our  community  was  spoken  of  as  Mt.  Ephriam.) 

By  the  time  Abraham  had  passed  on  and  his  will 
offered  for  probate,  property  appears  to  have  increased  a 
trifle  in  value  and  we  here  quote  the  details  of  the  estate. 

Abraham  Merriman’s  Estate 
Probate  office  (no.  4392) 

Richmond  * 

Will — Inventory  etc.  *• 

Inventory  gives  Real  Estate 
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“The  Boay  Lot  so  called  containing  53  acres  $3997.50 
The  Partridge  Lot  so  called  containing  13  acres  104.00 
The  Home  Lot  containing  100  acres  and  the  buildings 

1800.00 

The  use  of  residue  given  to  wife  Ruth  and  after  her  death 
the  estate  to  be  divided  into  3  parts 
One  to  son  John  Merriman 
One  to  daughter  Sarah,  wife  of  Daniel  White 
and  one  in  trust  to  son  John  for  benefit  of  daughter  Susan¬ 
nah  wife  of  Eli  Evarts. 

John  Merriman  appt.  Exr.  Sept.  14,  1825. 

No.  Book  6  Page  522 
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Enoch  Slossen 
— TO — 

Benj  Merriman 

Nature . . .  Consideration  $ 

Dated  Apr.  5,  1763 


Recorded  . — . - . — . 

Dower  released  by — . . . . . . . 

Description  of  Premises  “Two  certain  lots  of  land  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  acres  east  lying  in  Mount 
Ephraim  so  called  in  the  County  of  Berkshire  afore¬ 
said  viz :  Lots  number  fourteen  and  fifteen  in  the  first 
division  which  lots  were  granted  to  me  by  the  great 
and  general  court  of  this  province  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  February  last  as  by  the  grant  of  said  court  and 
the  plan  of  Mount  Ephraim  aforesaid.  Reference 
thereto  that  will  appear  said  grant  and  plan  being 
rendered  in  the  Secretary’s  office. 
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Benjamin  Merriman 
TO 

Abraham  Merriman 

Nature . . .  Consideration  $ . 

Dated  Feb.  12,  1780 

Recorded  . . 

Dower  released  by . . . 

Description  of  Premises  “Containing  40  acres  to  be 
taken  from  Lot  No.  14  in  the  first  Division  of  Lots 
Laid  out  in  the  Township  aforesaid;  and  being  the 
Lot  I  now  live  on  to  be  taken  from  the  south  side  of 
the  said  lot  running  an  equal  width  through  the  same 
and  to  be  hereafter  Divided  therefrom — together  with 
a  Dwelling  House  standing  on  the  Premises.” 

Names,  that  the  younger  generation  does  not  even 
know,  were  the  names  of  many  of  the  land  owners  on  the 
“Peak”.  Let  us  be  introduced  to  some  of  them.  This  taken 
from  “Perry’s  Peak.  Minutes  of  distribution  of  land  by 
original  lot  owners.” 

Ezra  Whittlesey  in  1765  sold  property  to  “Sarah  Jones, 
spinster”,  viz.  Lot  17  (1st  division),  Lot  13,  (2nd  division), 
Lots  10  &  11  (3rd  division)  also  a  lot  of  60  acres  bounded 
east  by  the  aforesaid  and  west  by  the  New  Canaan  east 
lines. 


Stephen  Hallock  was  granted  Lot  9  in  the  2nd  division 
in  February  1753  by  the  Court.* 

Elijah  Brown  deeded  the  ‘westedly’  half  of  said  lot 
(%  of  lot  8)  2nd  division  to  Samuel  Brown  Jr.,  June  9,  1764 
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Eli  Winthrop  sold  his  interest  in  100  acres  to  Ezekial 
Olmstead  that  he  bought  of  Asa  Douglas  of  Jericho,  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1768. 

Samuel  Cogswell  deeded  property  to  David  Perry  Aug. 
10,  1786,  also  Jan.  31  1785  and  Ashabel  Cogswell  to  Perry 
Jan.  31,  1785 — all  parts  of  Lot  29. 

Timothy  Loomis  sold  property  Jan.  27,  1802  to  Henry 
Sherrill;  Abner  Partridge  to  Elijah  Hill  for  consideration 
of  $1000  considerable  property  April  4,  1797.  Partridge 
also  sold  part  of  lot  15  to  Perry  Aug.  27,  1792.  Philip  Cook 
to  D-  Perry  Apr.  21,  1791. 

Abner  Partridge  to  Levi  Crittenden,  Dec.  1,  1788.  Com¬ 
stock  Betts  to  Philip  Cook  Apr.  2,  1787,  “dower  released  by 
Mary.” 

The  wife  of  Asa  Perry  sold  33  or  34  acres  on  the  Peak 
to  William  H.  Dodge  of  Williamstown,  Oct  13,  1871. 

About  this  era,  Geo.  Cook  had  61  acres  on  the  Peak 
described  in  book  137,  p.  207,  also  book  115,  p.  330.  His 
next  door  neighbor  was  Henry  Werden,  owning  50  acres. 
Then  Perry  with  the  ‘33  or  34  acres.’  Next  Cyrus  Parsons 
with  30  acres,  then  Marshall  Butler’s  lot.  A  later  distribu¬ 
tion  gives  the  land  owners  in  this  order — Nichols,  “Fur¬ 
nace”,  Wollaston,  Cook,  Werden,  J.  Coleman,  Butler,  etc. 

Back  of  these  was  property  owned  by  the  Burnham’s, 
50  acres  belonging  to  the  Lebanon  Shakers,  -then  more 
Burnham  property  which  in  time  became  the  Burnham  In¬ 
dustrial  Farm,  reaching  up  and  over  the  New  York  State 
line.  Jutting  out  from  this  last  holding  was  50  acres, 
which  the  Burnham  School  afterward  traded  with  the 
Shakers  for  the  50  acres  between  their  holdings,  so  as  to 
make  the  west  line  of  the  Burnham  property  a  straight 
line.  In  making  the  transaction  <the  Farm  also  gave  the 

Shakers  “50  dollars  to  boot”. 

Peter  Hatch  &  Abijah  A.  Norton  on  Oct.  28,  1788 
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deeded  property  to  John  Hall.  Eliphalet  Ball  to  Levi 
Crittenden  on  Nov.  22,  1782;  Benjamin  Axtel  to  Ezekiel 
Olmstead  April  23,  1771.  The  latter  to  Benjamin  Goodrich 
Feb.  7,  1774,  Zacheriah  Pierson  to  John  King  April  9,  1822. 

In  more  recent  times  property  towards  the  peak  has 
been  owned  by  Nichols,  Hoben,  Dubar,  M.  Coleman,  Dorr, 
Gibbs,  J.  Coleman.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has 
changed  again.  The  Nichols  property  is  now  the  Mace 
property,  the  Morses  took  over  the  Hoben  and  Dunbar  lots 
and  the  Gibbs  still  retain  their  own- 

Richmond  Garden  Club 

Nor  would  the  annals  of  the  year  of  Richmond  anni¬ 
versaries  be  complete  without  making  mention  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Richmond,  sometimes 
called  for  designation,  the  Garden  Club  of  Richmond  and 
Northern  Berkshire  County.  As  a  complete  surprise  to 
the  president  and  founder,  the  other  members  got  their 
heads  together  and  planned  a  very  lovely  celebration.  All 
were  invited  to  the  Pittsfield  Country  Club  where  a  de¬ 
licious  luncheon  had  been  planned  by  Miss  Alice  Orme 
Smith.  Towai  ds  the  end  of  the  repast,  the  vice  president 
sitting  on  the  president  right  said  quietly  but  in  a  very 
significant  tone,  You  realize  this  is  a  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  event,  do  you  not,  Rebecca?” 
Rebecca  s  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment — spmething  was 
about  to  happen — was  she  in  any  manner  prepared? 

The  thought  of  an  extemporaneous  speech  was  one  of 
the  things  that  had  always  filled  Rebecca’s  heart  with  ab¬ 
solute  terror.  Suddenly  she  thought  of  a  few  verses  she 
had  tucked  away  “just  in  case”.  A  few  minutes  more  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Colt  (vice  president)  was  on  her  feet,  fum- 
blingftr  her  glasses  and  unfolding  a  little  paper  she  read : 

“It  is  of  course  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  all 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Richmond  and  Northern 
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Berkshire  County  in  attempting  to  show  our  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  our  President,  Rebecca  Gibbs,  for  all  she 
has  meant  to  this  organization. 

“After  nineteen  years  of  regular  meetings  our  Club  is 
now  celebrating  quite  a  milestone,  its  20th  Anniversary. 

“Ever  since  the  day  when  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  Garden  Club,  to  be  composed  of  congenial 
friends,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  our  interests  and 
knowledge  of  cultivated  as  well  as  wild  flowers,  Rebecca  has 
devoted  more  thought  and  energy  to  the  Club  than  any 
number  of  us  together  could  have  possibly  accomplished. 
Her  executive  ability,  her  knowledge  of  horticulture  and 
her  unlimited  generosity  in  giving  her  thought  and  time  to 
the  management  of  the  Club  have  been  the  real  reason  of 
its  success  during  these  years. 

“It  is  said  that  everyone  should  have  a  hobby,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  more  gratifying  and  instructive  one  than 
assisting  Nature  to  produce  its  most  beautiful  results. 
Whether  it  be  large  or  small  the  flower  garden  provides  a 
field  for  all  of  us.  The  more  we  learn  about  it  the  more 
absorbing  it  becomes  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the 
benefit  to  us  when  devoting  our  thoughts  in  spare  moments 
to  this  limitless  field  of  investigation. 

“Now  it  becomes  my  pleasure  to  present  to  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  this  occasion,  a  small  token  of  our  admiration 
for  all  these  twenty  years  have  meant  to  us.” 

Quite  overcome  with  the  delicate  but  generous  tribute, 
and  gift  of  a  beautiful  baguette  watch,  Rebecca  was  about 
to  arise,  when  a  junior  at  the  further  end  of  the  table  (Eliz¬ 
abeth  Reynolds)  arose  saying  “just  a  moment  please”  and 
proceeded  to  read  the  following :  , 

For  twenty  years  our  Garden  Club  has  waxed  and  never  waned 
It’s  all  because  Rebecca  Gibbs  has  been  our  guiding  star. 

To  prove  the  prominent  position  in  which  you  have  remained 
We  want  this  watch  to  go  with  you  to  California  far. 
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And  when  you  look  upon  its  face,  forget  the  little  scar 
Of  questions  and  of  quizzes  by  which  members  have  been  pained. 

It  only  marks  the  happy  hours  we’ve  spent  together  talking  flowers 
Or  trying  to  assimilate  what  speakers  have  explained. 

In  1915  we  were  green,  but  now  what  we’ve  attained! 

We  know  we  ought  to  make  a  plan  if  gardens  aren’t  to  jar 

And  what  manure  goes  on  the  beds  and  just  how  they  are  drained 

We  even  know  the  little  pests  that  make  our  plants  fall  short  of  par. 

Without  us  no  historic  spot  would  ever  have  remained 
And  if  a  billboard  shows  its  face  we  cover  it  with  tar! 

And  yet  with  all  the  lore  we’ve  learned  we’ve  never  yet  disdained 
To  do  some  weeding  of  our  own  in  posture  angular. 

The  timepiece  tells  to  you  minutely  our  thanks  for  what  we’ve  gained 
And  ticks  off  20  years  as  nothing  when  looked  on  from  afar. 

So  please,  Rebecca  Gibbs,  accept,  from  the  members  you  have  trained 
This  token  of  our  gratitude  that  you  are  Star  and  Czar. 

Rebecca  feeling  by  now  that  her  trite  verses  were  in¬ 
deed  inadequate  however  made  a  third  attempt  to  respond, 
when  a  voice  from  somewhere,  (Miss  Smith’s)  said,  “Let 
us  adjourn  to  the  living  room  for  our  coffee/’  So  we  moved 
from  one  room  to  another  amidst  much  chatting. 

After  a  few  moments  the  president  in  her  customary 
manner  of  20  years  called  the  club  to  order.  1 A  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  years  was  given,  and  congratulations  brought  in 
person  from  nearby  sister  clubs  viz, 

Mrs.  Willard  Whitaker  from  the  North  Adams  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  William  Warren  Tracy  from  the  Williamstown  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Russell  from  the  Palm  Beach  Garden  Club 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Boardman  Tyler  from  the  Princeton  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Collins  from  the  Pittsfield  Garden  Club. 

Telephone  messages  of  good  wishes  and  congratula- 
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tion  were  received  from  Mrs.  Bernhard  Hoffman,  Chair¬ 
man  and  founder  of  Berkshire  Garden  Centre, 

“ Congratulations  on  the  great  work  and  many  I accom¬ 
plishments  of  your  club  during  the  years,  on  your  presi¬ 
dent,  on  your  co-operative  spirit,  on  your  books  which  we 
consider  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Garden  Centre  Library. 
Thanking  the  president  particularly  for  help  and  co-op¬ 
eration  at  the  centre,  Mrs.  Williams  for  large  number  of 
new  members  and  the  club  in  general  for  its  generous  con¬ 
tribution.” — Irene  Hoffman,  and  from  Mrs.  de  Gersdorff, 
President  of  the  Lenox,  (Massachusetts)  Garden  Club; 

“ The  heartiest  congratulations  for  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  past  and  very  best  wishes  for  the  future.” — 

Helene  Susette  de  Gersdorff 

The  greatest  honor  of  all  was  of  course  the  long  tele¬ 
gram  sent  by  Mrs.  Fife,  President  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  which  read ; 

To  Mrs.  W.  Rockwood  Gibbs, 

Richmond, 

Massachusetts. 

Cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  from  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  GARDEN  CLTJB  OF  AMERICA  on  the 
twentieth  birthday  of  our  Richmond  and  Northern  Berk¬ 
shire  Club  with  affectionate  regards. 

Sarah  Gildersleeve  Fife 

Prophecies,  plans,  cheers  for  the  coming  years  filled 
the  happy  afternoon.  In  my  bag  would  the  inconsequential 
verses  have  remained  to  this  day,  had  not  some  well  inten- 
tioned  member  sensed  their  existence  and  insisted  they  be 
read,  so  here  they  are ; 

Twenty  years  ago  we’ll  say  ' 

Our  little  club  got  under  ’Ovay 
Flower  lore  and  “civic  pride”, 

Roadsides  clean  and  much  beside, 
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Gardens  prim  or  of  designs 

Filled  our  early  garden  minds. 

Friends  have  come  and  friends  have  gone 
But  our  circle  goes  right  on. 

A  lovely  pageant  of  the  years 

I  see  with  smiles  and  not  with  tears. 

Friends  like  flowers  come  and  go, 

Yet  deep  within  my  heart,  I  know 

’Tis  not  for  good  they  passed  from  sight, 

For  flowers  don’t — ’tis  just  “good  night.” 

So  let  us  pause — and  think  and  greet — 

Our  bouquets  change,  yet  all  are  sweet. 

Yes,  twenty  years  have  seen  many  physical  changes 
in  our  circle,  but  in  truth  “it  goes  right  on.” 

A  little  sister  of  our  club  has  recently  been  started, 
this  one  called  the  Richmond  Valley  Club,  a  truly  charm¬ 
ing  name.  It  also  has  high  aims  and  ideals  and  the  older 
club  has  only  the  most  cordial  feelings  and  affection  for  it 
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Looking  South  from  the  Gibbs  Farm  down  the  valley  to  Mt.  Everett 


CHAPTER  VIII 


RICHMOND  TODAY 

But  what  of  our  Richmond  of  today?  We  have  looked 
backward  and  revered  the  spirit  of  the  early  pioneers.  We 
lovingly  visualize  the  forebears,  who  helped  to  found  our 
little  village.  And  now  what  would  they  think  if  they  could 
see  what  has  transpired  during  the  march  of  time — how 
worthily  their  spirit  and  ideals  have  been  carried  on  through 
the  years?  Yes,  and  what  are  some  of  the  things  of  which 
they  might  justly  be  proud?  First  we  might  mention  the 
Richmond  Community  Health  Association,  so  ably  super¬ 
vised  these  many  years  by  Mrs.  Mary  Kirke.  I  wish  David 
Perry  and  Deacon  Cook,  Dave  Chapin  and  some  of  the 
Sherrills  could  read  her  most  interesting  report  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  The  Schools — how  they  have  advanced  with 
their  many  departments  and  specialized  work.  Imagine 
the  dear  children  of  former  days  being  regaled  with  the 
“Stanford  Achievement  Test”,  or  being  delightfully 
whisked  to  and  from  school  in  a  “horse-less  carriage”  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  depend  on  their  own  two  legs.  The 
Zaner-Bloser  System  of  Penmanship  instituted  last  fall 
would  certainly  make  them  sit  up  and  take  notice,  sup¬ 
planting  the  Spencerian  System  of  earlier  days.  , 

Concerning  the  Southern  Berkshire  Health  Dept. 
Harold  M.  Stevens  M.  D.,  its  medical  director  says,  “It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  District  that  every  staff  member  in  the 
performance  of  a  professional  service  shall  try  to  explain 
to  those  immediately  concerned  the  meaning  of  that  service 
and  to  show  how  simple  are  many  <of  the  most  important 
principles  of  health;  for  it  is  recognized  that  one  of  the 
most  important  services  of  a  health  department  is  inform¬ 
ing  people  and  encouraging  them  to  take  an  active  part  in 
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controlling  for  themselves  the  every  day  matters  affecting 
health.” 

And  what  of  our  library  faithfully  tended  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  Miss  Ida  H.  Barnes?  We  note  with 
pleasure  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  taste  and  that  even  the 
helpful  books  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  which  would  have  been 
banned  in  the  years  of  old,  repose  peacefully  on  our  shelves. 

Also  we  have  committees  to  look  after  our  cemeteries, 
tree  wardens,  forest  fire  wardens,  departments  of  public 
welfare,  old  age  assistance,  soldiers  relief,  federal  emer¬ 
gency  relief,  etc.,  only  a  few  of  the  activities  which  receive 
yearly  most  conscientious  care  and  consideration.  And  so 
Richmond  “marches  on”  We  have  the  same  beautiful  sun¬ 
rises  and  especially  beautiful  sunsets,  the  same  snows  in 
winter  and  the  lovely  flowers  in  summer,  the  beginnings  of 
things  each  spiing,  our  most  gorgeous  autumns  and  always 
our  own  beloved  hills.  Yea  may  we  always  lift  our  eyes 
unto  them  and  from  them  always  receive  strength! 

Lest  in  years  to  come  there  might  be  some  question  as 
to  the  town  officers  during  this  year,  we  print  them  below 

TOWN  OFFICERS  FOR  1935 
Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Mary  L.  Sherrill 
Selectmen 

Charles  D.  Benton  Darwin  S.  Morse  Robert  P.  Coleman 

Assessors 

William  H.  Sherrill ,  1938  George  H.  North ,  1936 

A.  Harry  Clark,  1937 
Collector  of  Taxes 
Walter  H. 1 Salmon 
Inspector  of  Animals 
A.  Harry  Clark 
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Inspector  of  Meat 
William  H.  Sherrill 
Librarian 
Ida  H.  Barnes 

Tree  Warden 
Thom\as  W.  Keefe 
Forest  Warden 
Timothy  B.  Salmon 
School  Committee 

William  Kerrigan,  1938  Rev.  William  M .  Crane,  1936 

Dorys  Tanner,  1936 

Library  Trustees 

Katherine  H.  Annin,  1938  Eleanor  R.  Crane,  1936 

Gertrude  P.  Clark,  1937 

Finance  Committee 
William  H.  Sherrill,  1938 

Rev.  William  M.  Cmne,  1936  Charles  D.  Benton,  1936 

Mortimer  H.  Chapman,  1937  A.  Harry  Clark,  1937 

Auditors 

Kenneth  H.  Fairfield 

Frances  Rawson 
Fence  Viewers 

Thomas  W.  Keefe 

Herbert  T.  Lindsey 
Constables 

Sherley  Vosburgh 

List  of  Jurors 

John  Bissett 
Ralph  Couch 
Kenneth  Fairfield 
T.  F.  Cook 
Bertram  Cornelius 


Zoltan  de  Memeth 


James  H.  Barnes 


George  F.  Truran 

Ralph  Anthony 
Simon  Malumphy 
William  Anthony 
A.  Harry  Clark 
Roland  Edgerly 
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IDait 

If  but  one  message  I  may  leave  behind, 

One  single  word  of  courage  for  my  kind, 

It  would  be  this — Oh,  brother,  sister,  friend, 
Whatever  life  may  bring,  what  God  may  send, 
No  matter  whether  clouds  lift  soon  or  late, 
Take  heart  and  wait. 


Despair  may  tangle  darkly  at  your  feet, 

Your  faith  be  dimmed,  and  hope,  once  cool  and  sweet, 
Be  lost:  but  suddenly  above  a  hill, 

A  heavenly  lamp,  set  on  a  heavenly  sill 
Will  shine  for  you  and  point  the  way  to  go, 

How  well  I  know. 


For  I  have  waited  through  the  dark,  and  I 
Have  seen  a  star  rise  in  the  blackest  sky 
Repeatedly — it  has  not  failed  me  yet, 

And  I  have  learned  God  never  will  forget. 

To  light  His  lamp.  If  we  but  wait  for  it, 

It  will  be  lit. 

Grace  Noll  Cromwell 


i 
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£afauette  Celebration 

Concerning  the  remarkable  celebration  of  the  visit 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette — “Friend  of  America,  when  by 
Revolution,  she  won  independence.  He  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Washington’s  official  family  from  1777  to  1779,  was 
wounded  in  the  Rattle  of  Brandywine,  was  the  Comman¬ 
der  in  Chief  at  Valley  Forge,  fought  at  Monmouth,  and 
was  made  Major-general  by  the  Continental  Congress”, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  what  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  of  June  14,  1935,  had  to  say  of  the  splendid  affair. 

History  Rolls  Away  110  Years  as 
Marquis  Rides  Again  to  Ringing  Cheers 

Mammoth  Parade  Ushers  in  Pittsfield  Celebration  of  Lafayette’s 

Visit  to  Village 

BANQUET  CLOSES  EVENTFUL  AFFAIR 


Frenchman  Speaks  From  Old  Town  Hall— Rides  in  Coach 

Followed  by  Citizenry  i 


Four  score  and  ten  years  rolled  back  yesterday  as 
twentieth  century  Pittsfield  honored  for  the  second  time 
“the  nation’s  guest,  the  Marquis  de  Layfayette.” 

For  the  second  time  a  flower-decked  coach  rolled  into 
Pittsfield  between  lines  of  cheering  citizeniy,  to  carry  iti 
guest  over  the  same  route  which  the  royal  visitor  followed 

in  his  brief  stop-over  in  1825. 

From  the  quarter-mile  long  parade,  through  the  cere- 
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monies  from  the  window  of  the  old  Town  Hall  where  the 
Marquis  greeted  Pittsfield  a  century  and  10  years  ago,  to 
the  climaxing  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Maplewood,  “Lafayette 
Day”  was  a  credit  to  the  city  which  cared  to  honor  a 
memory,  to  the  thousands  who  participated  and  to  the 
committee  which  made  it  possible. 

As  early  as  4:30  in  the  afternoon.  Park  Square  and 
West  Street  began  to  fill  with  the  first  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  who  finally  lined  the  parade’s  path  down  to  the  old 
Town  Hall  on  the  corner  of  East  Street  and  Bartlett 
Avenue.  Office  windows  went  up  and  athletic  youth  took 
to  the  trees  as  the  long  body  of  the  parade  began  to  form 
in  the  square  near  the  railroad  station. 

Promptly  at  the  stroke  of  five,  High  Sheriff  J.  Bruce 
McIntyre  and  Captain  Horace  Harding,  both  in  Colonial 
uniform,  and  mounted,  led  the  parade  off  on  its  trip  up 
the  hill.  Directly  behind  them  marched  Chief  John  L. 
Sullivan  and  a  squad  of  police,  followed  by  the  American 
Legion  band  and  the  colors. 

Next  came  the  coach  with  its  official  burden,  the 
“Marquis,”  played  delightfully  throughout  the  ceremonies 
by  Charles  Koscher,  an  Alsace  Lorraine  native;  President 
of  the  day  Merle  D.  Graves,  who  was  also  resplendent  in 
Colonial  uniform;  Mayor  Allen  H.  Bagg  and  Committee 
chairman  Joseph  E.  Peirson.  Beside  the  footman,  sitting 
proudly  in  the  driver’s  seat,  was  Samuel  Cole,  whose  Pitts¬ 
field  memories  go  back  to  1906  when  he  was  a  coachman 
for  the  Bryce  family. 

Directly  behind  the  official  coach  marched  a  uniformed 
detachment  of  the  Pittsfield  Post,  American  Legion,  with 
the  colors,  followed  by  the  National  Guard  and  members  of 
the  Legion  and  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Then 
came  members  of  the  LaSalle  Club,  French  organization 
of  the  city,  headed  by  a  group  of  girls  carrying,  horizon¬ 
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tally,  an  American  flag.  Next  was  a  touch  of  old  France, 
portrayed  in  costume  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Connor 
and  their  seven-year-old  daughter,  Mary  Emilie.  Boy  Scout 
troops,  with  the  Troop  13  Drum  Corps,  and  headed  by 
County  Executive  Joseph  Owens,  followed.  Girl  Scouts 
and  the  junior  Girl  Scout  organization,  the  Brownies,  and 
the  Dalton  Girl  Scouts  Drum  Corps  were  next  in  line,  fol¬ 
lowed  somewhat  farther  back  by  the  Pittsfield  High  School 

band. 

The  bulk  of  the  parade  was  made  up  of  over  4000 
school  children,  the  pupils  of  the  respective  schools  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  arm  bands,  special  caps  and  banners.  With 
undisguised  enthusiasm  for  parading,  they  tiooped  along 
behind  the  bands  in  a  wide  line  which  at  one  point  stretched 
from  the  Park  almost  to  the  station. 

As  the  parade  reached  the  old  Town  Hall,  the  squads 
of  marchers  fell  out  of  line,  and  Lafayette  and  his  entour¬ 
age  disembarked  from  their  coach  to  wait  on  the  entrance 
walk  until  the  long  tail  of  the  parade  wrapped  itself 
around  the  building.  When  the  lawn  and  the  south  side 
of  East  Street  was  filled  with  the  milling  thousands  of  pa- 
raders  and  observers,  Mayor  Bagg  appeared  at  the  west 
window  in  the  second  story,  where  the  frames  had  been  re¬ 
moved  and  an  anachronistic  but  necessary  amplifier  in¬ 
stalled.  The  Mayor  spoke  briefly  on  the  background  ^and 
purpose  of  the  celebration  and  expressed  the  hope  that  “the 
school  children  >  will  gather  from  these  exercises  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  loyalty,  patriotism  and  good  will  toward  men 

and  all  nations  of  the  earth.” 

The  Mayor  then  introduced  Merle  D.  Graves,  who  re¬ 
called  the  debt  owed  Lafayette  by  the  “Thirteen  United 
Colonies”  before  introducing,  “The  Marquis,  Gilbert 
Mottier  Lafayette.”  The  appearance  at  the  same  window 
from  which  the  French  hero  spoke  a  century  ago  was 
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greeted  by  the  closely-pressed  crowd  with  vociferous 
cheers.  And  much  as  the  Marquis  must  have  spoken  to 
Pittsfield  that  first  time,  so  the  Marquis  for  a  day  gave  ac¬ 
cented  greeting  to  the  assembled  citizens  and  closed  in 
French,  “Que  la  paix  soit  avec  vous!  Adieu.”  (May  peace 
be  with  you,  farewell.) 

After  general  handshaking  and  congratulations,  the 
official  party  returned  to  its  coach,  and  the  parade  got 
under  way  again  to  march  back  to  the  Park  and  thence 
up  North  Street  to  the  M'aplewood  Hotel.  The  marchers 
reached  there  shortly  before  5 :45  to  be  greeted  by  a  group 
of  women  wearing  gowns  and  wigs  typical  of  the  early 
19th  century.  The  official  and  organization  groups  dis¬ 
banded  to  wait  for  the  banquet,  while  the  school  children 
started  in  single  file  to  make  “looking-while-running”  in¬ 
spection  of  the  impressive  collection  of  100  pictures  of  old- 
time  Pittsfield,  owned  by  Mayor  Bagg  and  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  for  the  celebration.  Even  at  the  rapid  walk  at  which 
the  line  of  children  was  kept,  it  required  almost  an  hour  to 
reach  the  last  child  in  line.  Watching  with  pardonable 
pride,  his  charges  file  past,  was  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Edward  J.  Russell.  He  confessed  that  he  was  particularly 
delighted  because  participation  in  the  parade  and  the  visit 
of  the  collection  of  pictures  had  been  announced  by  the 
teachers  throughout  the  school  system  as  purely  voluntary, 
which  made  the  pupils’  response  a  result  of  their  own  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  not  of  official  coercion. 

Finally,  at  6:30,  the  250  guests  gathered  in  the  dining 
room  for  the  banquet  which  completed  the  festivities.  The 
Franco-American  spirit  was  -carried  out  throughout  the 
room  with  flags  of  both  countries  hung  on  walls  and  pilas¬ 
ters  and  bunting  draped  over  the  speakers’  table.  In  one 
corner  was  hung  a  French  conscription  flag  of  1908,  now 
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the  precious  possession  of  the  LaSalle  Club.  The  flag 
scheme  was  carried  out  even  to  the  dinner  itself,  with  small 
flags  placed  in  the  chickens,  which  formed  the  main  course- 

The  features  of  the  banquet  were  the  repetition  of  the 
toasts  given  at  that  first  banquet  in  1825,  and  an  address 
by  Professor  Richard  Ager  Newhall  of  Williams  College. 
The  toasts  were  given  intermittently  between  courses,  each 
one  by  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  city  whose  position  was, 
in  most  cases  appropriate  to  the  toast  which  he  gave.  Par¬ 
ticularly  significant  was  the  medal  which  Harry  G.  West 
presented  to  the  president  of  the  day  for  exhibition  at  the 
banquet.  It  was  given  to  Dr.  Owen  Goodrich,  Mr.  West’s 
uncle,  by  Lafayette  after  Dr.  Goodrich  had  served  as  one 
of  the  mounted  escort  from  the  State  line  to  the  town.  It 
had  been  kept  in  the  Goodrich  family  for  many  years  and 
was  finally  presented  to  the  Berkshire  Museum  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  Dr.  Goodrich  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  West’s 
mother. 

Another  variation  from  the  toast  giving  was  marked 
by  Denis  T.  Noonan,  president  of  the  City  Council,  who 
brought  the  congratulations  and  appreciation  of  the  city 
government  to  the  committee  and  to  all  who  helped  in  the 
celebration,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ideals  for 
which  Lafayette  and  our  forefathers  fought  would  be  per¬ 
petuated  to  some  degree  through  the  spirit  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion. 

A  surprise  incident  in  the  program  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  President  Graves  of  Mrs.  Julia  Van  Renssalaer 
Crowell,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  military  staff  which 
accompanied  Lafayette  on  his  New  York  State  tour,  leaving 
him  finally  at  the  Massachusetts  State  line.  Mrs.  Crowell 
brought  with  her  to  present  for  temporary  exhibition  at  the 
banquet  a  cut-glass  and  gold  double  perfume  bottle  which 
was  given  by  Lafayette  to  Elsie  Schuyler  on  his  second 
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trip,  after  he  had  attended  the  girl’s  wedding  on  his  earlier 
triumphal  tour.  The  bottle,  Mrs.  Crowell  remarked,  sig¬ 
nified  something  about  the  girls  of  those  days,  since  in  one 
compartment  they  habitually  carried  perfume  and  in  the 
other,  smelling  salts. 

Next  to  speak  was  Mrs.  William  E.  Cushing,  whose 
mother,  later  to  be  Mrs.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  traditionally 
was  supposed  to  have  been  kissed  by  Lafayette.  Although 
Mrs.  Cushing  mentioned  that  her  story  was  primarily 
based  on  tradition,  since  no  history  records  the  visit  of 
Lafayette  to  the  old  Town  Hall,  she  nevertheless  scouted 
the  legend  to  the  effect  that  her  mother  was  actually  kissed 
by  the  Marquis.  After  recounting  how  the  10-year  old 
child,  “not  lacking  in  either  curiosity  or  initiative,  and  de¬ 
siring  a  nearer  view  of  the  day’s  hero,  watched  her  chance, 
ascended  the  stairs  behind  him  .  .  .  put  out  her  hand  and 
pulled  his  coat-tail.”  Mrs.  Cushing  said: 

“If  the  general  had  dreamed  of  how  far  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Pittsfield  child  could  carry  her,  he  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  looked  around  and  down  and  kissed  the  little  miss. 
What  an  opportunity  was  lost  for  him  and  for  me !” 

Mrs.  Cushing’s  brief  reminiscences  were  followed  by 
the  reading  of  letters  from  various  organizations  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  by  Joseph  E.  Peirson,  chairman  of  the 
Lafayette  Celebration  Committee.  Among  them  were  com¬ 
munications  from  the  president  of  the  American  Friends 
of  Lafayette,  a  national  organization  whose  purpose  is  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Revolutionary  hero;  from 
Congressman  Allen  T.  Treadway;  from  the  Boston  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Committee;  and  two  messages  from  Andre  L.  de 
Laboulaye,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  In 
one  of  his  communications  congratulating  the  city  on  its 
celebration  of  a  French  hero,  the  Ambassador  announced 
the  presentation  to  Pittsfield  of  a  gold  medal,  struck  off  by 
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the  French  Government  last  year  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lafayette  Centennial  and  originally  designed  in  1830  to  be 
given  to  Lafayette  by  his  electors  of  Seine-au-Marne  about 
five  years  after  his  visit  to  this  city. 

Also  included  was  a  letter  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  First  Execu¬ 
tive  extended  his  congratulations  “upon  this  significant  oc¬ 
casion.”  Mtr.  Peirson  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  to  all  those  who  aided  in  the  preparation  for  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

The  final,  and  principal,  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Professor  Richard  Ager  Newhall  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege.  He,  too,  preserved  a  tradition  by  his  presence,  since 
it  was  a  Williams  College  man,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin,  then 
head  of  the  college,  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  1825 
celebration. 

Professor  Newhall,  a  widely  known  historian,  spoke 
on  Lafayette  as  “the  persistent,  if  not  the  prepetual,  revo¬ 
lutionist,”  interpreting  the  man  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
contemporaries. 

“Imbued  with  the  ideals  of  liberalism  embodied  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,”  he 
said  “Lafayette  returned  to  France  after  Yorktown  proud 
of  his  share  in  our  revolution  and  equally  proud  to  think 
that  he  could  help  to  prepare  for  revolution  in  his  own 

country.” 

“Inj  so  doing,  throughout  his  career,  he  showed  an  in¬ 
difference  to  his  own  interests  and  a  devotion  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  avowed.”  * 

Those  taking  part  in  the  official  dinner— a  reprint  of 
two  pages  of  the  menu  used  that  evening  follows. 
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General  Lafayette  ‘Dinner 
Merle  D.  Graves,  President  of  the  day 


The  Marseillaise 

Invocation,  The  Rev.  John  Gratton 
TOASTS 

Duplicating  in  form  and  subtsance,  those  proposed  when 
the  Marquis  visited  Pittsfield 

Our  Guest . President  Graves 

Response,  Pittsfield  -  “Lafayette”  (Charles  Koscher) 
The  President  -----  Mayor  Allen  H.  Bagg 

France  -------  The  Rev.  L.  J.  Achim 

Heroes  of  War  ------  Edwin  H.  Lincoln 

Gratitude  -----  The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ives 

Education  -  Edward  J.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
The  Law  -  Irving  H.  Gamwell,  Sons  of  American  Revolution 

The  Press . 

Bunker  Hill  ------ 


The  Ladies 
Our  Country 
Washington 
America 


. Joseph  Hollister 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Clarke, 
Regent  Peace  Party  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

. Henry  A.  Francis. 

Harry  G.  West 
Brenton  C.  Pomeroy 
D.  T.  Noonan,  President  of  the  City  Council 


Our  Southern  Neighbors  -  -  -  T.  J.  Roberts,  Jr., 

of  LaSalle  Club 

The  Holy  Alliance  -----  Samuel  G.  Colt 
American  Republics  -  The  Rev.  Eugene  F.  Marshall,  D-  D. 
The  American  Constitution  -  -  Charles  H.  Wilson 

The  Nation's  Guest  -  -  -  The  Rev.  Ulrich  Gay 

Memories . Mirs.  William  E.  Cushing 

Letters . -  Joseph  E.  Peirson 

Chairman  of  the  Lafayette  Celebration  Committee 
Address  -  Prof.  Richard  Ager  Newhall,  Williams  College 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Harmon  Snow,  Cornetist  Miss  Helen  Gay,  Pianist 
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THOSE  WHO  SERVED 


The  Honorable  Allen  H.  Bagg 

Chairman  ex-officio,  Lafayette  Celebration  Committee 

oseph  E.  Pierson  Kelton  B.  Miller  Merle  D.  Graves 

Original  Members 
Gen.  Charles  B.  Wheeler 
Charles  Koscher 
The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ives 
Francis  H.  Henshaw 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Root 
Joseph  Hollister 
Henry  A.  Francis 
Irving  H.  Gamwell 
Edward  J.  Russell 
Brenton  C.  Pomeroy 
Charles  H.  Wilson 
Roy  M.  Strout 
T.  J-  Roberts,  Jr. 

W.  T.  Barbre 
Joseph  J.  Canavan 
Leo  E.  Gilson 
Sheriff  J.  Bruce  McIntyre 
Chief  John  J.  Sullivan 
Chief  Thomas  F.  Burke 
The  Rev.  L.  J.  Achim 
The  Rev.  Ulrich  Gay 
The  Rev.  Eugene  F.  Marshall,  D.  D- 
Bui  finch  Church  Reception  Committee 
Joseph  E.  Peirson,  Chairman 
The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ives 
Mrs.  William  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Rockwell 
Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes 
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